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THE LABOUR PARTY AND THE TRADE 
UNIONS 


An eminent divine was heard to remark recently: ‘I do not 
belong to any political party ; but if the Labour Party stood for 
the encouragement of labour I should certainly join it, for I 
believe in the dignity of labour and in the obligation which is 
upon every citizen to give of his best, whether by hand or by 
brain, for the good of the community.’ 

Immediately after the war the Labour Party had a great 
opportunity of enlisting the sympathy and support of a vast 
number of people of varied political traditions in a national 
programme of labour and reconstruction ; it allowed this oppor- 
tunity to go by, and adopted instead an attitude of slavish adula- 
® tion of Bolshevism and international Socialism, which alienated 
® the vast majority of sober-minded British people who placed the 
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welfare of their country, irrespective of class, before everything 
else, with the result that a very general tendency to discriminate 
between ‘labour’ and ‘the Labour Party’ became increasingly 
evident. 

With ‘labour’ the Conservative Party has always Veen in 
close touch and sympathy, and this is more than ever the case 
at the present moment under the intensely sympathetic govern- 
ment of Mr. Baldwin; but with ‘the Labour Farty ’ there can 
be no agreement in regard to the principal planks of its platform, 
or in regard to the methods by which it would secure some of its 
objects. Hence it-has become customary to speak of the Labour 
Party as the ‘so-called’ Labour Party, or the Socialist Party, 
But there is no doubt that the Labour Party secured a useful 
asset in adopting this denomination for its official title, even 
though it does not accurately define its objects and principles, 
The same may be said of the Liberal Party, which undoubtedly 
in the past secured many adherents by the magic of its name who 
did not take the trouble to ascertain whether that name was not, 
in fact, a misnomer. There is a lot in a name, as I discovered not 
long ago, when the mother of a little girl who was attending a 
Communist Sunday-schgol remarked: , : it quite approve of the 
school ; I am a cominunfearit mysei?,’ 

In view of “tHe importance of the Laadch County Council 
elections on March §,; it. seems opportune to study somewhat 
closely the organisaticn | of the ‘Laboyr Party,.its close identifica- 
tion with pees Trade Unionism, and. its relation to Socialism 
and Communisni.:, ope **. 

MEMBERSHIP OF THE LABOUR PARTY 

The Labour Party consists of all its affiliated organisations, 
namely, trade unions, Socialist societies, trades councils, and local 
Labour Parties, together with those men and women who are 
individual members of a local Labour Party who subscribe to the 
constitution and programme of the party, and who, if eligible for 
trade union membership, are trade unionists. 

The financial backbone of the Labour Party organisation is 
the contribution in affiliation fees from the trade unions, amount- 
ing for the year ending December 1923 to 47,983/. 19s. 6d. The 
amount of the fee is 3d. per head. Trades councils and local 
Labour Parties contribute an annual affiliation of 30s., irrespective 
of numbers; the total sum received under this head was 
829). gs. 10d. The Socialist societies are affiliated on the same 
basis as the trade unions, i.e., 34. per member ; the total contri- 
bution under this head was 4or/. 15s. 6d. 

It will be seen, therefore, that the financial support from 
sources outside the trade unions is comparatively insignificant. 
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The voting strength is based on the proportion of one vote to 
every 1000 members, or fraction thereof, in the case of the trade 
unions and Socialist societies, and one vote for each affiliated 
local Labour Party or trades council, The numbers resulting from 
this aiibtment of votes are: 

Trade unions . ° - 2870 


Local Labour Parties and ‘trades councils é et! oeg 
Socialist Societies . ° ° ° 38 


which again shows the ae wsiiinadiliss of the trade 
unions. Local Labour Parties and trades councils are trade 
union organisations. The membership of the forty-three parties 
affiliated in 1924 showed a total of 6,673,692. 


PARTY OBJECTS 


Among the party objects laid down in the Report of the 
Annual Conference of the Labour Party, 1924, are the following : 


1. Co-operation with the General Council of the Trade Union Congress, 
or other kindred organisations, in joint political or other action in harmony 
with the party constitution and Standing Orders. 

2. To secure for the producers by hand or by brain the full fruits of 
their industry, and the most equitable distribution thereof that may be 
possible, upon the basis of the common ownership of the means of produc- 
tion and the best obtainable system of popular administration and 
control of each industry or service. 

3. To co-operate with the L&bour and Socialist organisations of other 
countries, and to assist in organising a federation of nations for the main- 
tenance of freedom and peace, for the establishment of suitable machinery 
for the adjustment and settlement of international disputes by conciliation 
or judicial arbitration, and for such international legislation as may be 


practicable. 


TRADE UNION ORGANISATION 


As regards (1), it seems unnecessary to stress the point that 
the trade unions are the driving force of the Labour Party, and 
that what is euphemistically termed ‘co-operation’ really 
implies giving effect to the policy dictated by the Trade Union 
Congress through the machinery of the National Joint Council, 
which in 1924 was composed as follows :—Chairman, A. A. Pur- 
cell, M.P.; General Council of the Trade Union Congress, four 
representatives; Parliamentary Labour Party, five representa- 
tives; Executive Committee of Labour Party, four representa- 
tives ; secretary, Right Hon. Arthur Henderson, M.P. 

The trade unions pay the piper and can therefore call the 
tune. They hold in reserve the power of direct action, which has 
shown an equal readiness to assert itself whether invoked by the 


authorised leaders or. by unrecognised agitators or shop stewards, 
y2 
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and irrespective of the political character of the Government in 
office. 

The trade unions further have a privileged position which 
enables them to wield a despotic power within the State which is 
a perpetual menace to the liberty of the subject. 

This despotic power was conferred on the trade unions by 
the Trades Disputes Act of 1906, when Sir H. Campbell-Banner- 
man was Prime Minister. 

The Attorney-General, in introducing the Bill ‘ To provide for 
the Regulation of Trade Unions and Trades Disputes,’ said : 


The right of peaceful persuasion had been impaired, and funds con- 
tributed principally as provision against sickness or misfortune had been 
held liable for claims founded upon the acts of unauthorised agents. The 
law of conspiracy, as interpreted by the courts, operated unfairly against 
combinations of workmen, and this the Government proposed to remedy, 


Dealing with the law as to picketing, he said 


that the Bill would enact in express terms the right to persuade peacefully, 
As to the law of agency, no conduct was to be made the foundation of a 
claim for redress out of trade funds unless it was perfectly clear that what 
had been done had been authorised by the governing body of a union. 
He was aware that representatives of Labour would prefer a general 
declaration that no action should ever be brought, but the House should 
hesitate before it endorsed a proposal of that kind. 


Lord Robert Cecil asked the Government not to make an 
exception, whether in the law of conspiracy or in the law of agency, 
on behalf of one special class of men, however many votes they 
might command. 

On the second reading, April 25, Mr. Bowles denied that the 
Bill would benefit the working class generally. 

Mr. Rufus Isaacs, in supporting the Bill, said that ‘ the trade 
unions could be trusted.’ 

The most significant episode during the passage of the Bill 
through Committee was the complete surrender of the Govern- 
ment to the dictation of Labour in the amendment proposed by 
the Attorney-General on August 3 by the insertion of a new 
clause as follows : 


An action against a trade union, whether by workmen or masters, of 
against any members thereof on behalf of themselves and all other members 
of the trade union, for the recovery of damages in respect of ahy tortious 
act alleged to have been committed by or on behalf of the trade union, 
shall not be entertained by any court. 


This clause practically endorsed the Labour proposal against 
which the Attorney-General in his opening speech had cautioned 
the House. The new clause was carried ; the third reading took 
place on November 9, and the Royal assent was given on Decem- 
ber 21, 1906. The passing of this measure into law heralded the 
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triumph of autocratic proletarian rule; personal liberty was at 
an end, violence and intimidation of the grossest character were 
tolerated under the pretence of peaceful picketing, the individual 
could get no protection from the police or redress from the law, 
the boycott was legally established as an effective instrument of 
torture, and the life of the community was held to ransom ; such 
outrages as the holding up of His Majesty’s mails were suffered 
to go unpunished, and Bolshevist shop stewards called a lightning 
strike of electricians in the service of the Office of Works with 
impunity in order to compel the employers to discharge a work- 
man who had ceased to pay the membership subscription to his 
union. 

The wife of a South Wales miner told me that her husband’s 
job was coupling up the trucks which carried the coal from the 
‘face’ to the foot of the shaft ; he was ordered to ‘ ca’ canny,’ but 
declined to work slow. When he reached the pit’s mouth he 
found a gang of men awaiting him. She said: ‘He was chucked 
into the canal and informed that the next offence would be 
followed by a visit to his home.’ ‘ Of course,’ added the wife, 
‘he had to give in, as he did not want to see his home wrecked and 
his wife and children boycotted.’ 

England is certainly not a free country for the working man. 


THE UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT 


The Unemployment Insurance (No. 2) Act, which became law 
in 1924 under the Labour Government, was a fitting supplement 
to Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman’s Trade Union Act of 1906; if it 
was not actually framed with a view to facilitating a general 
strike, no one can deny that such must be the inevitable result. 
It provides that men who strike because their employers have 
broken an agreement are eligible for unemployment benefit, and 
further that men who strike because their employers do not 
comply with the trade union rules of the district are also entitled 
to benefit. Moreover, under the Act men who do not actually 
strike, but are thrown out of work in consequence of a strike, 
are eligible for benefit. Although these provisions do not abso- 
lutely entitle strikers to unemployment benefit in all circum- 
stances, it is clear that they open the door to the gravest abuses. 
The object of the Government was perfectly clear; it was to 
prevent the working class as a whole from feeling any incon- 
venience as the result of a strike, and thus prevent any pressure 
from within the trade unions being brought to bear against the 
declaration of a strike in one or more of their affiliated bodies 
which without the protection of this Act would cause loss of work 
and suffering in other trades not immediately concerned. It was 
also quite openly intended to bring employers under the subjec- 
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tion of the trade unions, and thus place those bodies even more 
completely above the ordinary law than they had hitherto been, 

The stage is now set for testing the efficacy of the machinery 
which has been created in anticipation of the series of strikes 
which are in contemplation, and which have had their ‘ kick-off’ 
in the strike of the electricians employed by the Office of Works, 


THE POLITICAL LEVY 


The political levy is a source of considerable revenue to the 
trade unions, and is freely utilised for political objects with 
which many of the members may be in utter disagreement. The 
Miners’ Federation of Great Britain, numbering 800,000 members, 
collects from all its affiliated miners’ associations the whole of the 
political funds subscribed by their members ; it remits one half 
and retains the balance, out of which it pays the election expenses 
of a large number of parliamentary candidates. 

The National Union of Railwaymen, numbering 291,445, also 
contests a large number of seats, and makes grants which are in 
addition to the salaries drawn by members of Parliament. At 
the end of 1922 the National Union of Railwaymen had a balance 
of 66,000/. in its political fund, of which it voted 10,000l. to the 
Labour Party for use during the General Election of 1923. 

The National Union of General Workers, numbering 100,000, 
takes similar action by supporting the Labour Party organisation 
in various constituencies which are contested by the Union’s 
candidates, and pays the election expenses of those candidates, 
as well as making addition to their parliamentary salaries. 

The following political fund account of the Miners’ Federation 
of Great Britain for the year ending June 30, 1923, is a fair 
example of ‘ the way the money goes ’—money which is obtained 
by a levy, and not by voluntary contributions : 


£ 
Payments to members of Parliament. . - 14,968 
Total expenditure, including election expenses 
for fifty-three seats, and 10,000/. affiliation 
fees to the Labour Party . 


s. d. 
Total income from districts, less 


return for local purposes : 41,591 6 2 
Debit balance transferred to Balance 
Sheet . . ‘ 30,268 3 2 


£71,859 9 4 


Parliamentary Fund Balance Sheet shows a 
balance as at June 30, 1922 . ° ° + 106,115 16 
Debit balance as above deducted . pA + 30,268 13 


Leaving credit balance of . ° « £75,847 3 
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Various deductions from this, including repayment of loan 
and prepaid affiliation fees to the Labour Party, reduce the cash 
at bank to 61,4701. 16s. rod. 

How enviously the executive officers and officials of Con- 
servative and Liberal associations must scan these figures, and 
wish in vain that they had the power and the machinery to levy 
contributions from the classes which are not swallowed up in 
trade unions! And how true it is that 


with the Socialists their political faith is their religion and their daily 
bread, whereas with the older parties it is a dose of physic, to be taken 
reluctantly when they are in fear of an epidemic in the shape of a general 
election.* 


Theoretically no member is required to pay to the political 
fund; but practically in the most politically active unions, 
such as the miners and the railwaymen, it is almost impossible 
toescape. Exemption from the political levy can only be secured 
by lodging a formal objection, and even then the member’s 
money is sometimes taken as part of the general levy, and the 
political contribution only refunded after long delay and com- 
pliance with wearisome formalities involving postal expenses, 
In fact, the procedure in such cases rather resembles the-collection 
of income tax: the Inland Revenue gets your money first, and 
any rebate which is due may be obtained after complying with 
certain formalities and suffering considerable delay. 


TRADE Union Act, 1913, AMENDMENT BILL 


On March 14, 1924, Mr. W. Greaves-Lord, in a masterly 
speech on the second reading of the Bill for amending the Trade 
Union Act of 1913, exposed in considerable detail the evil practices 
which had grown up in connection with the political levy; he 
showed how the second reading of the 1913 Bill had been opposed, 
and how the view of the Conservative Party then was that those 
members of a union who were desirous of supporting a political 
party by the use of a trade union political fund should be required 
to ‘ contract in,’ instead of those who objected having to ‘ contract 
out.’ It was fully recognised that the Act might become an 
engine of oppression. First, there was to be a ballot, and that 
ballot was to determine for all time whether the machinery of the 
union was to be used for collecting political subscriptions or not ; 
thus between 1913 and 1921 several hundred thousand men who 
joined various unions found themselves committed to the accept- 
ance of the use of the union machinery for political purposes 
without ever having been given an opportunity of voting against 
it in secret ballot. Experience had shown how well justified was 

1 Rev. Prebendary Gough, 
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the fear expressed at the time of the second reading of the 1973 
Bill that the ‘ contracting-out ’ clause would be no real protection 
to the individual ; and Mr. Greaves-Lord proved his case in this 
connection up to the hilt. He further proved conclusively how, 
in some cases, the general funds of unions had been drawn upon for 
political purposes, and the accounts so mixed up that the auditors 
were unable to arrive at the true state of affairs. In such circum- 
stances it is not surprising that the rank and file of the union— 
even if they dared to face the music—should hesitate before 
challenging any item of the accounts. 

The amendment Bill provides that the ballot shall decide 
whether the machinery of the trade unions shall be used, and 
that, this having once been settled, it shall be perfectly free to 
every member who desires to subscribe to the Socialist Party 
to say so in writing, and that he shall then remain liable for the 
political contribution until he withdraws his adhesion ; but it 
shall not be incumbent on members to notify their objection 
to the political levy in order to obtain exemption unless they have 
previously of their own free will agreed to it. It is further 
provided that payment for the political levy shall be on a separate 
contribution card, and that from start to finish both in the 
registered and in the unregistered trade unions, from the moment 
that contribution is paid, it shall be clear that it is a payment for 


a political fund, and it shall be kept in the lodge or branch of the 
union in a separate account. 

This Bill, which is already long overdue as a measure of 
justice and charter of freedom for the working man, did not 
run its course to a third reading before the Government went out. 
It will be brought in again early in the present session. 


TRADE UNION BALLOT BILL, 1921 


The Trade Union Ballot Bill of 1921 was intended to provide 
that when a ballot of trade union members is taken on questions 
relating to strikes it shall be conducted by officials and under a 
system of secrecy. It obtained a first reading on April 19; the 
second reading was moved on June 10, but the Bill was dropped 
after a debate: presumably Mr. Lloyd George had received an 
ultimatum from the Labour Party which he felt unable to ignore. 

The Bill was introduced in consequence of the flagrant abuses 
which had attended many of the strike ballots, rendering them 
actually of no value as evidence of the real wishes of the men; 
intimidation had become the order of the day, and there was in 
many cases no pretence of maintaining the secrecy of the bailot. 

Enough has been said to show how dangerously the trade 
unions have been allowed to encroach on the freedom of indivi- 
duals, to contract themselves out of the operation of the ordinary 
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law, to exercise the most merciless tyranny over their members, 
to prevent legislation tending to protect the individual, and to 
perfect an organisation by means of which they can hold the 
entire community to ransom. It is an unhealthy state of affairs, 
and it tends to become more and more dangerous as the Com- 
munist element progressively worms itself into the membership 
and the executive of the unions. 


THE SUPPLY OF SKILLED LABOUR 


The attempt of the Coalition Government to induce the 
building trade unions to increase the supply of skilled labour 
required to meet the housing difficulty by introducing a propor- 
tion of semi-skilled men from the ranks of the demobilised 
soldiers was met with a decided refusal to co-operate in an excel- 
lent scheme for the benefit of the whole community. A plumber 
who was working in my house at the time said: ‘ The trade 
unions are killing us; in a few years’ time there will be scarcely 
any skilled labour left in this country.’ The actual position is 
that in the ten years from 1913 to 1923 there has been a loss of 
1000 carpenters, 10,000 bricklayers, and 25,000 painters. It is 
perfectly clear that in the building trade this state of things is 
not due to lack of employment. The plumber was not far wrong. 

In the engineering trade, however, the case is different: the 
supply of labour is in excess of the demand, as it is in many other 
trades ; and this deplorable state of affairs is largely due to the 
persistent strikes which have paralysed industry by raising 
the cost of production to a point at which the goods produced 
cease to be marketable, and loss of trade and unemployment 
ensue. 


NATIONALISATION 


We come now to (2) under the heading of ‘ Party Objects’ : 


To secure for the producers by hand or by brain the full fruits of their 
industry, and the most equitable distribution thereof that may be possible, 
upon the basis of the common ownership of the means of production and 
the best obtainable system of popular administration and control of each 
industry or service. 


Although more than one of our leading politicians, under pres- 
sure of circumstances, have coquetted with a strictly limited 
policy of nationalisation, it seems probable that the very thorough- 
ness with which the subject has been discussed has exposed its 
inherent rottenness and made its economic fallacies patent to 
everyone except those whose view is distorted by ulterior aims 
or by a fanatical idealism. 

It is natural to inquire how it is that the Labour Party, which 
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certainly contains a large number of able men, can continue to 
maintain this fallacy as a leading plank of its platform. Surely 
they must realise that the substitution of an expensive and ineffi- 
cient bureaucracy under nationalisation for an economic and 
expert administration under private ownership can only raise 
the cost of production, reduce output, lose markets, and in the 
end bring industry to a standstill. Perhaps they feel towards 
this particular fetish somewhat as many professing Christians feel 
towards the aspiration ‘Thy kingdom come!’ The last thing 
that they really desire, is that this aspiration should be realised in 
their time, as it would put their scheme of life badly out of joint, 
Perhaps they shut their eyes to the inevitable consequences 
(actually realised in Russia), and see only a glorious vision of 
unlimited bureaucratic power, billets for themselves and their 
friends, and the practical extirpation of the hated bourgeoisie, for 
even if the working man is no better off the capitalist will be 
‘downed.’ Hatred of the capitalist, as seen through Marxian 
spectacles, blinds them to the fact that without the capitalist, 
without his initiative, his resourcefulness, his organising powers, 
his administrative ability, his enterprise, his cash, and his credit— 
without these, there can be no industry, no employment, no 
wages, no sharing of profits. What has the Soviet Government 
to show for its fatal experiment in State Socialism ? 


INTERNATIONALISM 


No. (3) of the objects of the Labour Party, in the order 
in which we have enumerated them, is— 

To co-operate with the Labour and Socialist organisations of other 
countries, and to assist in organising a federation of nations for the main- 
tenance of freedom and peace, for the establishment of suitable machinery 
for the adjustment and settlement of international disputes by conciliation 
or judicial arbitration, and for such international legislation as may be 
practicable. 


If we omit the words ‘ the Labour and Socialist organisations 
of ’ in the above sentence, it will read, ‘ To co-operate with other 
countries and to assist,’ etc., and the result will be a statement of 
the objects of the League of Nations. But as it stands it is con- 
demned by the taint of class consciousness ; and the advertised 
internationalism is anti-nationalism in disguise, with class hatred 
as its inspiration. 

Mr. Baldwin, in his great speech at the Constitutional Club 
dinner on January 29, said : 

We find that men who talk most freely about, and who really believe 


in, universal brotherhood, do so before they have any conception of that 
brotherhood at home which it is essential to attain before you can_strive 
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with any prospect of success for that wider brotherhood which we desire 
as much as they. 

The Labour and Socialist International requires its members 
to consider themselves bound by the resolutions to which they are 
pledged by a majority of votes ; the influence of the International 
in the national political life of every country is thus assured. Any 

mn, however, who holds an office in the International is 
expected to resign that office when he joins a Government. Thus 
when Messrs. A. Henderson, M.P., J. R. MacDonald, M.P., J. H. 
Thomas, M.P., Sidney Webb, M.P., and H. Gosling, M.P., became 
members of the Labour Government in 1924, they ceased to be 
members of their respective committees in the International ; but 
they would none the less consider themselves bound to direct 
the policy of their Government in accordance with the resolutions 
of the International. For instance, they could not have taken 
up a strong line to restrict alien immigration or to protect British 
industries, 

The weak point about any of these international obligations 
is that the British members have to accept the vote of a majority 
or withdraw, and that, being British, they will consider themselves 
bound to stand by their undertakings, however detrimental they 
may be to their own country, and they may be strong enough 
politically to enforce them at home, although in other countries 
there is not the slightest chance of many of the resolutions of the 
International becoming the law of the land. Thus the German 
Internationals are perfectly safe in voting for Free Trade, because 
they know that it will never be adopted in Germany, while the 
resolution in favour of it will absolutely tie the hands of the 
British Labour Party. Similarly, the Germans can safely vote 
for free immigration, because they know perfectly well that any 
German Government would prevent the entrance of any immi- 
grants into Germany whom they desired to keep out, whereas the 
fact of the resolution being passed by the International would 
always prevent British Socialists from supporting any legislation 
for keeping out undesirable aliens, and indeed they might be 
relied upon bitterly to oppose its active operation, being in fact 
usually in sympathy with the aliens whose one object in visiting 
this country is to upset the social order, 

We know from experience that the German Socialists, when 
it comes to the test of a national crisis, will sink all their inter- 
national obligations and adopt the purely national view of their 
interests as Germans first. Two examples will suffice. The 
great international strike of the Seamen and Firemen’s Union 
organised by Mr. Havelock Wilson, in conjunction with the 
German Seamen’s Union, as a protest against the evil conditions 
under which the rank and file of the mercantile marine of both 
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countries had to serve, had the bottom knocked out of it by the 
defection of the Germans after the strike had been declared ip 
the United Kingdom. The Germans basely deserted their allies 
and made terms behind their backs with the German owners, 
seeing in the isolated action of the British Union a glorious oppor. 
tunity to snatch an advantage for themselves and for the Father- 
land. I do not think this veteran trade union leader has any 
illusions on the subject of German Internationalism. 

Before the war German Socialists professed exactly the same 
aversion from war as they do to-day ; war was to be prevented 
by the class-conscious Socialist proletariat of Europe combining 
to make it impossible ; these professions were for European, but 
more especially for confiding British, consumption. On the out- 
break of war, however, the German Socialists hastened to identify 
themselves with the governing class: their robust nationalism 
at once obliterated their international idealism; but in their 
attempt to win the approval, or at least the sympathy, of the 
Italian Socialists, they met with a severe rebuff. Signor Della 
Seta, on behalf of the Italian Socialists, informed Herr Sudekum 
at an interview in Rome (September 1914) that the conduct of 
the German Socialists in not trying to avert war, but, on the 
contrary, expressing their approval by means of an address to 
the Kaiser, was much to be deplored. 

German hegemony [said Signor Della Seta] represents a greater danger 
than Tsarism, which is trying to prevent the German irruption. The 
German motto is ‘ Germany above all,’ and German Socialism has failed 
to oppose it. You speak of German civilisation being endangered, but we 
fail to see such civilisation while Belgium is attacked and Louvain 
destroyed. 


The complete surrender of the British Socialist Government 
to the Russian Soviet and the immediate consequences are fresh 
in everyone’s memory; our Kerensky met his Lenin and suc 
cumbed to the extremists ; the country, with no uncertain voice, 
decided that it would not be ruled as a province of the Soviet 
International. 


CoMMUNISM 


It must be recorded for what it is worth that it is stated in 
the Annual Report of the Labour Party, 1924, that 


Relations with the Communist International were non-existent. Only 
on the death of Lenin had any communication passed, but in the telegram 
sent on that occasion the differences of principle between the two Inter- 
nationals were mentioned. The Secretariat had received repeated demands 
to take up direct with the Communist International the question of their 
treatment of Socialists in Russia. The Secretariat had always refused to 
intervene directly in these matters. 


The question of the admission of Communists into the Labour 
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Party was very fully debated at the Labour Party Conference, 
1924; but before dealing with this it will be instructive to study 
the official view of the Executive Committee on the subject. 
The Executive Committee draws the following distinction between 
the Labour Party and the Communist Party : 


The Labour Party seeks to achieve the Socialist commonwealth by means 
of parliamentary democracy. 

The Communist Party seeks to achieve the dictatorship of the proletariat 
by armed revolution. 

The Labour Party realises that . . . this country possesses almost a 
wholly enfranchised adult population, and a Parliament and system of 
government that will respond to the direction of the working people so 
goon as they express intelligent desire for change through the ballot-box. 

The Communist Party believes that Parliament and other administra- 
tive authorities are simply machines that should be exploited to their own 
destruction ; that there is no hope in the masses of the people rising to 
the height of their political responsibilities ; and that therefore, so soon 
as the minority in the community feel that they are sufficiently powerful 
to revolutionise the present political and industrial system, they are 
justified in using power, armed and otherwise, to achieve that purpose. 
Pending the speedy conversion of the masses, should they disagree with 
this procedure, the correct position is that they should be held down by 
foree, deprived of liberty of speech, organisation and Press, and such 
expressions in the direction of freedom of opinion will be dealt with as 
counter-revolutionary symptoms. 

The Labour Party holds a fundamental objection to tyranny quite 
apart from the social, political, or industrial standing of the tyrant. In 
its opinion political intelligence wisely directed is more enduring in its 
results than coercion, no matter how well intentioned. It objects to the 
limitations at present suffered by masses of the people, but aids and 
welcomes their increasing desire for a fuller and freer social life. The 
advances made during its short existence form the justification for steady 
and continuous effort in the direction of securing the suffrages and support 
of the greater masses of the nation. Socialism that will secure the freedom 
under which men and women can develop their finest faculties and lead 
to a still higher social organisation must essentially be based on freedom. 

These fundamental differences have hitherto been held as sufficiently 
diverse to justify the exclusion of the Communist Party from the ranks 
of the Labour Party. 


These lucidly expressed views of the Executive Committee of 
the Labour Party cannot fail to command the respect of every 
right-thinking man and woman, though opinions may differ as 
to the best means and methods of giving effect to them. 

The Labour Party Conference, 1924, had before it the recom- 
mendations of the Executive Committee on the Communist 
question in the form of two resolutions : 

1. That the application for affiliation from the Communist 
Party be refused. 

2. That no member of the Communist Party -shall be 
eligible for endorsement as a Labour candidate for Parliament 
or any local authority. ‘ 
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There was also the following resolution, submitted by a local 
branch : 

3. That no member of the Communist Party be eligible for 
membership of the Labour Party. 

An extremely interesting debate was opened by Mr. Hodges 
in favour of the resolutions, a wide field was covered, and the 
speeches were generally of a high order and much to the point. 

Mr. William Paul, in a very able speech against the resolutions, 
made several excellent points. He remarked that : 

There were on the platform gentlemen and right honourable gentlemen 
who had helped to organise the Council of Action, which was an attempt 
to enforce the will of the working classes upon Mr, Lloyd George when all 
parliamentary protests had failed in the House of Commons. Now, 
inasmuch as these gentlemen had organised the Council of Action, he did 
not see how they could rule out the Communists as being unfit to sit among 
them. 


Truly a shrewd thrust ! 
Mr. Saklatvala made a good point when he said : 
If the delegates to-day passed the resolution, they were not putting a 


bar against the Communist Party : they were putting a bar against Labow 
Party organisation, 


Space does not permit of further quotation from the speeches 
made in this debate, and it only remains to record the resultant 
voting : 

Resolution No. 1: 
For . - ° ° ° + 3,185,000 
Against . . . . ° 193,000 
Resolution No. 2: 
For . 4 ; “ : + 2,456,000 
Against . ° ° ° ° 654,000 
Resolution No, 3: 
For . ° . ° . - 1,804,000 
Against . ° . ° + 1,540,000 
It will be seen that the majority in favour of excluding individual 
Communists from membership of the Labour Party (Resolution 
No, 3) was remarkably small, and it will probably be reversed 
this year. 

Unless the Labour Party and the trade unions make a much 
more determined stand against the party of violence than they 
have hitherto done, and unless their authorised leaders absolutely 
proscribe in future any such activities as were so pertinently 
adverted to by Mr. William Paul, the public must be forgiven if 
it declines to be convinced and continues to regard the Labour 
Party as the Socialist dog which is wagged by its Communist tail. 

Nothing, indeed, could be more significant than the resolu- 
tions recently passed by several local Labour bodies. Stepney, 
Whitechapel, Limehouse, and Bethnal Green are clearly not in 
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sympathy with the exclusion of Communists from the Labour 
Party. In Mile End at a meeting of the local Labour Party on 
December 19, Mr. John Scurr, M.P., in the chair, a member of the 
Executive Committee moved the adoption of the Report of the 
Labour Party Conference, remarking that, although the Com- 
mittee did not agree with the decision in respect to the Com- 
munists, they must be prepared to make sacrifices in order to 
carry out the constitution. Comrade Prouth thereupon moved 
the following amendment : 


This meeting of the Mile End Labour Party refuses to expel any delegate 
who is a member of the Communist Party; and being a member of the 
Communist Party shall be no bar to any delegate who is nominated as a 
delegate from any affiliated body. 

Further, we do not refuse to endorse any Communist standing as a 
candidate for the London County Council, borough council, and parlia- 


mentary elections. 

We are determined to make the Mile End Labour Party a strong 
political weapon by showing a united front, and not expelling accredited 
trade union delegates and individual members. 


The Chairman announced that if this amendment were carried 
he would resign the chairmanship and would cease to represent 
Mile End. 

On the vote being taken fifty-eight were in favour of the 
amendment and thirty-three against. 

Mr. Scurr then announced his resignation, saying that from 
now the Mile End Labour Party does not exist, but will be an 
appendage of the Communist Party. 

A general meeting of the members is to be called to consider 
the situation. 

At a meeting of the North Southwark Labour Party on Decem- 
ber 18, to consider the adoption of the Report of the Labour Party 
Conference, an amendment was moved to the effect that no action 
be taken until the report of the sub-committee appointed to 
consider the question of membership of Communists had been 
considered. There was intense excitement, and finally the vote 
on the amendment was taken, with the result that forty were 
in favour and forty against. After taking the vote four times 
with the same result, the Chairman gave his casting vote against 
the amendment. 

The Executive Committee of the Hampstead Labour Party 
at a recent meeting decided, by five votes to four, to recommend 
to their members that they should adhere to the decision of the 
National Labour Party. 

At a meeting of the Rusholme Labour Party Mr. George 
Lansbury made it perfectly clear that he was not in favour of 
excluding Communists. 
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The Bellingham Branch of the Independent Labour Party— 


protests against the mean and ungenerous action of the Parliamentary 
Labour Party in excluding Comrade Saklatvala from its meetings, and 
calls upon it to reverse its decision in consideration of the valuable services 
rendered by him to the Labour movement and the cause of the workers, 


The foregoing extracts are surely sufficient evidence that the 
pious resolutions of the Labour Party to abhor Communism and 
ostracise Communists are little more than academic, and 
small weight with the more lively spirits in many of the affiliated 
branches. The recent attempt of the British representatives on 
the Council of the International Federation of Trade Unions to 
cultivate closer relations with the Russian Communist Red Inter- 
national shows which way the left wing of the British trade union 
movement is going; on this occasion the British were in a 
minority. 

We are justified in concluding that the Labour Party and the 
trade unions have fashioned a weapon and perfected an organisa- 
tion which will ultimately be controlled absolutely by the Com- 
munists, unless the trade unions call an immediate halt to their 
suicidal policy of ‘ direct action,’ and completely purge themselves 
of their Communist allies. 


THE Lonpon County CouNcIL ELECTIONS 


The London County Council exercises jurisdiction over an 
area of 117 square miles and a population of four and a half 
millions of people. London local government is broadly in the 
hands of— 

1. The London County Council. 

2. The twenty-eight metropolitan boroughs and the City 
Corporation. 

3. For Poor Law purposes, twenty-eight boards of 
guardians. 

The Socialists, having been decisively beaten at the recent 
parliamentary election, are now placing all their hopes on captur- 
ing the local government bodies, and the first and most important 
of the contests in this connection is the coming election for the 
London County Council on March 5. 

Under a Socialist and Communist local government all indivi- 
dual freedom would come to an end, municipal trading would be 
the order of the day, and the community would probably be 
rationed. All means of transport would be municipalised, as well 
as the electrical supply. Inefficiency, overstaffing, and costly 
administration would break the backs of the ratepayers, and ulti- 
mately destroy the class which provides the funds necessary for 
carrying on the government and administration. It is worthy of 
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note that the Municipal Employees’ Association (trade union) 
numbers 40,000 members ; this number is of course not for the 
London area alone. 

The effort which will be put forth on this occasion by the 
Socialists and Communists will be one of unparalleled intensity. 
It has already been mentioned that we may look forward to a 
concerted strike campaign ; and it will be remembered that during 
the last railway strike the Coalition Government, under Mr. 
Lloyd George, mobilised the resources of the country to meet the 
attack on the community. Not least among those resources was 
the machinery of local government, through which the distri- 
bution of coal and food, and the milk supply, was successfully 
administered. If the Socialists and Communists can capture the 
machinery of local government, they will have secured a position 
in which they can entrench themselves and direct the incidence 
of hardship consequent on a great strike, so that it will fall most 
heavily on that portion of the community which is not of the 
favoured class. Mr. Neville Chamberlain and Sir W. Joynson-Hicks 
have made it quite clear that they are ready to take off their gloves 














i and come to grips with the trade unions which are hostile to the 
comunity. ‘If it is necessary,’ said the latter, ‘ to fight for our 
trade and Constitution, the Government will give you a lead; I 
am not prepared to sit idly by and allow sedition to stalk through 
the land.’ 
n ‘We are yet only at the beginning of a long struggle,’ said Mr. 
lf Baldwin in his speech at the Constitutional Club (January 29). 
1e ‘,. . The only thing that can save democracy and make it func- 
tion as it should is that it should be educated to the point that it 
can appreciate the problems with which it has to deal.’ This 
ty education can be carried out from day to day all through the year, 
and not merely by a spasmodic effort on the part of canvassers on 
of the eve of an election, if only suitable workers can be found in 
sufficient numbers. 
It rests with us in our great party [said Mr. Baldwin] to work without 
ceasing in our various vocations as we are able either by giving ourselves 
nt or by giving our money to help to educate our people in politics and in 
he economics, which in this country are very much one and the same thing. 
... And, in conclusion, I would only add this: Our party has in the past 
vi- had many great leaders. But I do not think that any of us can do better 
be even in these days, three generations afterwards, than draw our inspiration 
in social politics from Disraeli. You will all remember the alternative title 
be of one of the greatest of his novels: The Two Nations. Our task to-day, 
ell as his dream was then, is to make those two nations in England into one. 
tly 
ti- F. G. STONE. 
for 
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PARTY POLITICS AND THE BRITISH EMPIRE 


THE subjects of this essay are the American Revolution and 
politics. My narrative is prosaic, with heroes and villains reduced 
to ordinary men engaged in the game of politics. The story 
remains, however, dramatic, for the stake is a magnificent 
dominion, and it is the tale of an Imperial issue being tossed about 
by personal ambition and for partisan advantage and of pro- 
paganda addressed to prejudice and ignorance. Politics is a 
fascinating game, though the playing of it split the British 
Empire. 

The trouble came to a head when George Grenville attempted 
to round off the new colonial policy which was intended to bind 
the Colonies more firmly to the Mother Country. The blame for 
an ill-considered innovation has been laid on the shoulders of 
George III., Grenville, Charles Townshend, and others ; but all 
the politicians of Westminster, whatever their political leanings, 
must bear their share of the burden of blame, if blame there be, 
The policy grew out of the conditions that had been developing 
for several generations, and was the product of many minds con- 
centrated on the difficult problem of Imperial efficiency. During 
the war of the Austrian Succession and the Seven Years’ War 
British politicians became incensed at the open smuggling of the 
colonists and their trade with the enemy. The natural reaction 
of Imperial muddlers was the decision to enforce the Navigation 
Acts, and particularly the Sugar Act. This was a severe blow to 
the commerce of the northern Colonies; yet the responsible 
Minister was one supposed to be their greatest friend, William 
Pitt. The failure of the colonists to raise their quota for the 
Army gave rise to an opinion universally held among the govern- 
ing set that the Imperial Government must keep, for the pro- 
tection of the new possessions, an army in America, and that the 
colonists must be compelled to pay a part of the expense. Finally 
the important and momentous phases of the new policy that 
looked to the imperialisation of military affairs, Western lands, 
and Indian trade were partially put into force and their broad 
outlines fully developed during the period of war. Thus while 
George III. was still Prince of Wales, British political opinion 
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concerning the reform of colonial administration had become 
crystallised ; and after the Treaty of Peace in 1763 there could 
have been formed no Ministry with the hardihood to risk refusal 
to continue building up the system already started. 

How the unanimity of opinion was broken down belongs to 
the story of politics. The new colonial policy was embodied in 
several legislative Acts and administrative Orders by the Gren- 
ville-Bedford Ministry during the years 1764-65, the most 
notorious being the Stamp Act. The measures appealed to the 
average politician of the time as wise and salutary and in accord 
with the thought which he and his fellows had developed during 
the past two decades of war. There was therefore no opposition 
of moment in Parliament and very little from the agents of the 
Colonies. 

The members of Parliament owed their seats to political con- 
ditions existing in Great Britain. The American Colonies were 
distant and were viewed in a narrow and parochial perspective. 
Laws affecting them were passed without much attention and with 
no thought of American psychology, concerning which members 
of Parliament took no pains to inform themselves. From their 
inattention they were rudely awakened. The Colonies were 
thrown into an uproar. The Stamp Act had raised a hurricane of 
emotion. The question of a change in policy could not be ignored. 
The Rockingham Ministry listened to the eloquence of William 
Pitt and repealed the obnoxious measure. In so doing they made 
acolonial problem a paramount issue. 

The significance of the repeal of the Stamp Act lies in the 
consciously perceived division of partisan opinion on matters 
touching colonial government. Two distinct lines of thought 
with well-developed arguments gradually emerged out of the 
discussion, and politicians ranged themselves on one side or the 
other as personal interests or partisanship dictated. The most 
generous and statesmanlike policy came out of the faction led by 
William Pitt, and its principal defender was Lord Shelburne. 
These two men had caught a partial vision of the Empire as it 
was actually going to develop, and urged upon Parliament the ° 
cultivation of mutual esteem and commercial interests as the true 
method of uniting the members of the Empire. One of the most 
enthusiastic followers of Pitt’s Imperial point of view was George 
III., and it was his desire and that of his followers to make the 
magnetic leader Prime Minister in 1765, when Rockingham was 
brought in. A year later this desire could be realised, and Pitt, 
by that time Lord Chatham, formed his second Ministry with 
Lord Shelburne in charge of the Colonies. From the correspond- 
ence of the latter the policy of the Ministry may be discovered. 


Shelburne realised that, to bring peace, colonial ambition must 
z2 
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be afforded an outlet ; and this he determined to accomplish by 
building up as rapidly as possible the new acquisitions, particu. 
larly the region lying between the mountains and the Mississippi 
river. New Colonies were to be founded, and the troops, as 
long as they remained in America, were to be distributed through- 
out this distant territory to protect it and foster its settlement, 
It was expected that money for these new undertakings would 
be obtained by the sale of land. The plan of land sales ina 
modified form was actually put into operation when the Colonies 
became independent. 

For such a policy there was whole-hearted support from 
Chatham’s followers, from the King and some of the Court faction, 
such as Lord Mansfield and the good-natured North. The old 
Whigs, led by Lord Rockingham, whose spokesman was Edmund 
Burke, were always ‘ Little Englanders,’ and their attention was 
directed to their English constituencies. Generally speaking, 
very few of them were in favour of appropriating money to build 
up the overseas dominions, which they expected sooner or later 
would become independent. At this time they were in opposition, 
and their leaders were unwilling to accept a ‘ Pittite’ programme, 

The real leaders of the Opposition were the members of two 
other factions, the Grenvillites and Bedfordites, both responsible 
for the passing of the Stamp Act. They were never to forget the 
humiliation of the repeal of their measure, nor were they ever to 
forgive the Colonies for bringing it about. Their prejudice was 
accentuated by their duty as members of the Opposition. In the 
eighteenth century as well as the twentieth it was regarded as 
the first duty of the Opposition to oppose. Party prestige and 
party honour requires it. The Opposition worked out their line 
of argument. Shelburne’s proposal to settle the West rapidly was 
interpreted by them as visionary, and no less visionary were his 
ideas of bonds of mutual interest and goodwill. These men 
prided themselves on being realists in politics. Their counter- 
proposal was to prohibit, or at least limit, settlement west of the 
mountains. Economy, always an argument of the Opposition, 
‘ demanded that there be no expensive operations; and they 
could point to the outrageous expense of maintaining an army 
at posts scattered throughout the wilderness far from the base 
of supplies, a policy for which they themselves had been originally 
responsible. Better far to concentrate the Army in the well- 
settled Colonies, where they could be used, if need arose, to over- 
awe rebellious subjects. Coercion was their realistic policy, far 
more effective, in their opinion, than fostering love through 
favour. Then, too, they were, like all politicians, opportunists ; 
and they made the utmost use of colonial unrest and of the 
radical views expressed by American extremists. It was the game 
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of politics they were playing, just as it is played to-day with 
scarcely any refinement after a century and a half of experience. 

Historians have signally failed until recent years to under- 
stand the importance of Lord Chatham’s Ministry. To find out 
its broad-gauged Imperial programme required research. Had 
Lord Chatham remained in good health, the first result would 
have been a liberal and statesmanlike policy which might have 
satisfied the colonists. A second consequence, no less important, 
would have been the further development towards the modern 
responsible Cabinet under a Prime Minister. Instead of the latter 
the very opposite occurred. With the illness of Chatham begins 
the period—extending till 1782—of practically independent 
department heads, later censured by Lord North, who was one 
of the victims of the system. A Cabinet meeting resembled an 
assembly of ambassadors, each Minister seeking to deceive his 
colleagues by withholding information and hoping to gain 
advantage in the game of compromise. Out of this condition 
came the Townshend taxes. A clash between Shelburne and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer ended in this disastrous expedient, 
a compromise between the so-called visionary and realist. The 
former’s policy was approved, the concrete Act of the latter was 
passed. Compromises are characteristic of English politics, and 
they end, as in this case, in the mutilation of the principles of 
both protagonists. 

The beheaded Chatham Ministry was from the beginning of 
1768 gradually metamorphosed. First a place was made for the 
followers of the Duke of Bedford, mistrusted by the King and 
despised by almost everyone. Chatham and Shelburne resigned,’ 
The Duke of Grafton, who had become the chief Minister, deter- 
mined to repeal the Townshend taxes, but his Cabinet by one 
vote retained the tax on tea. Other changes in the Ministry 
followed: North took Grafton’s place; the followers of Gren- 
ville, after the death of their chief, joined the Ministerial forces. 
Thus there had been brought into the Cabinet two factions which 
had never really enjoyed the King’s confidence and had been 
responsible for the Stamp Act. From prejudice they were pre- 
pared to interpret every outbreak of disorder in the Colonies as a 
vindication of their former policy. 

North and his immediate followers were kindly disposed 
toward the Americans and talked of repealing all Acts affecting 
the overseas provinces that had been passed since 1760, and they 
actually did promote measures of a conciliatory character. Against 
such a submission to the policy of Pitt stood the anti-colonial 
Ministers who were intriguing to overthrow the genial North. 
The sending of the East India tea ships was their measure. The 
famous Boston tea party followed ; the news of it reached London 
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late in January 1774. It might well have been a case for humour 
and then for serious consideration. The Colonies had by their 
continuous agitation, however, got on the nerves of Parliament, 
and so instead of laughing the members were seized with mob 
hysteria. The Grenvillites and Bedfordites in the Ministry knew 
how to take full advantage of this condition. The mild demands 
for moderation or for mature consideration were unheard amidst 
their loud appeals to patriotism and national pride. In the 
name of their country’s honour they unloosed the hatred they 
had nursed ever since the Stamp Act had been repealed, and 
for a time they held the leadership in a frenzied Government, 
Their demands for force and punishment were passed into law 
in the form of the Boston Port Bill and other coercive measures, 
An Imperial issue had been transformed into an irrepressible 
conflict. Prejudice, personal ambition, incapacity, ignorance, 
stupidity had brought this about. The game of politics had 
ended in war. 

In Imperial questions the British Parliament is not the only 
court of appeal. Politicians thrive in all parts of the Empire, and 
the colonists know the rules of their game as well as those who 
move the pawns at Westminster, and they understand the 
psychology of their own pawns even better. Between 1748 and 
1776 successive British Ministries thrust a perplexing problem 
in Imperial administration into the arena of the party politics of 
every American Colony, where it was more hotly debated than in 
the Mother Country. The coritest was unequal, for the leaders of 
the Americans were superior men. It is not often that a country 
is served at the same time by three such geniuses as Washington, 
Franklin, and Jefferson ; and they were surrounded by many men 
of high purpose and great ability. To find a group of public men 
living in a small territory comparable in character, public wisdom, 
and popular leadership to the revolutionary patriots of a single 
Colony, Virginia, it would be necessary to seek in the golden age 
of Athens. This personal equation belonged to the Imperial 
problem, but British Ministers did not understand it. 

As late as 1764 there was no well-marked desire for independ- 
ence among the Colonies. In fact just the contrary was 
apparently true: they were proud of belonging to the British 
Empire, and almost all their economic interests drew them to 
the Mother Country. Yet in twelve years this feeling of content 
and goodwill was broken down and the Declaration of Independ- 
ence was published. The outcome may have been of advantage 
to the world. Determinists say it was inevitable, but this may be 
doubted. 

Englishmen of the eighteenth century did not understand 
that the Americans, though speaking the English language, were 
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no longer English, The majority of the inhabitants were of 
English stock, but they had been for several generations 
separated from their kin, had maintained little intercourse with 
them, and had acquired a new mental and spiritual attitude. To 
these original settlers were added, early or late, people of non- 
English origin—Scotch, Scotch-Irish, Irish, and Welsh, all harbour- 
ing a hatred of the English, and the Dutch, Swedish, French 
Huguenots, and German, all indifferent to English rule, These 
were rapidly amalgamated, and with generous nourishment from 
free land all underwent changes, physical, mental, and moral. 

The English-speaking people of the New World came pre- 
dominantly from the middle and lower classes; most of them 
belonged to Nonconformist Churches and were accustomed to the 
atmosphere of protest against the State Church of England and 
the social conditions it supported. The growth of a new con- 
sciousness among the people can best be watched upon the 
frontier, that borderland ever pushing westward between white 
civilisation and Indian barbarism. Here was the cradle of the 
new nation ; here new instruments of government were developed 
or old ones remodelled ; here a European people shook off the 
Old World traditions, the Old World conventions, the Old World 
class divisions. Here were woven those ideas that bound the 
diverse people into a new nationality, which, like a youth glorying 
in his manhood, eagerly waited for an opportunity to test its 
strength. Imperial politics offered the opportunity; British 
Ministers incapable of understanding the new and foreign 
psychology aroused the young giant. 

There is some excuse for the British Ministers’ errors of judg- 
ment, for the social and political conditions of the Colonies lay 
outside the circle of their experience. Even the most friendly 
politicians, William Pitt and Lord Shelburne, had a very imperfect 
understanding of this new America. Men like Lord Hillsborough, 
Lord Suffolk, Lord Sandwich, made no effort to penetrate the 
mystery of the strange phenomenon. Why should they bother 
about such ‘ banditti’ ? 

Just at the time when the new colonial policy was inaugurated, 
the Colonies, particularly the northern, were suffering from the 
usual economic depression following a war. A period of gloom 
had settled over the financial circles and was not dissipated until 
1770. Thus conditions were most favourable for agitators. The 
slump in trade had been increased in intensity by Pitt’s effort to 
stop the smuggling of colonial merchants in the West Indies, 
where molasses was purchased to be distilled into rum in Massa- 
chusetts and Rhode Island. ‘ Free rum’ came near to being the 
political slogan of the patriotic party, as it was an important 
motive. ‘I know not,’ wrote John Adams in his old age, ‘ why we 
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should blush to confess that molasses was an essential ingredient 
in American independence.’ George Grenville saved the blushes of 
present-day America. 

The agitation over the Stamp Act gave an impulse to the 
division of the people into two parties. Up to this time, and even 
for a few years afterwards, there were no true parties in the 
Colonies, and particularly none of national extent. In each Colony 
there existed political groups always in a state of flux. There was 
the group in power, composed of the colonial officials and their 
wealthy supporters ; opposed were those not in the favour of the 
Governor, a group varying in composition from time to time, 
Then there was the economic antagonism of creditors and debtors, 
a division of the people always important in politics. A grouping 
somewhat similar was territorial in character, the richer eastern 
counties versus the poorer western. Ranging themselves with 
the debtors and westerners were the mechanics of the cities, easily 
manipulated by the politicians and responsible for most of the 
violence that accompanied every colonial protest. The rivalries 
of local politicians were the cause of such fierce contests that one 
historian has wittily remarked that the American Revolution 
‘was not so much a struggle for home rule as to determine who 
should rule at home.’ 

The protest against the Stamp Act was probably justified, for 
it would have caused hardship in a new country thinly populated. 
The lawyers and newspapermen, who were especially affected, 
were able leaders. Their only object was to induce Parliament 
by protest and economic pressure to repeal the Act. In this they 
succeeded. In America their success went beyond their expecta- 
tions. Living in the seaboard towns, they were conscious of the 
diverse interests separating the Colonies and had little reason to 
believe in the possibility of united action. The national sentiment 
of the western country, where colonial boundaries offered little 
or no obstruction, gave to the Radicals’ appeal its continental 
character; the Stamp Act agitation was a spark to inflame 4 
nation. A contemporary newspaper has pictured the result : 

But presently the British (no the American) Spirit of Liberty was 
aroused, it catched from Brest to Brest, it run, it flew thru’ all the Colonies 
like a stream of Light from Heaven, surprisingly uniting them in a most 


determined Opposition to the Stamp Act and that wretched State of 
Vassalage to which it was designed to reduce us. 


The eighteenth century colonials were as much masters of the 
art of arousing the“emotions of the people by propaganda as are 
their descendants. Certainly a Samuel Adams or a Patrick Henry 
required no learned treatise on the subject. Their success in 1765 
led them on to seek further triumphs. In succeeding years they 
continued to make fervid appeals to liberty and freedom, indefinite 
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symbols and abstract ideas ; they repeated again and again their 
eloquent apostrophes with a knowledge of mass psychology equal 
to the skilled advertiser of a patent food; they denounced their 
opponents in the unmeasured terms of religious fanatics. The 
British Ministers were never consciously tyrannical until after 
the Boston tea party, when all sense of moderation was lost. 
Yet every official act, whether by Parliament or by colonial 
Governors, was so misinterpreted as to prove the British Govern- 
ment’s intention to reduce Americans to political slavery. The 
facts in the ‘ Boston massacre’ (an insignificant street riot), the 
reasons for the sending of the tea ships, and the acts of the British 
soldiers in the battle of Lexington were violently distorted to 
arouse the populace. That bogey of the Puritans, the appoint- 
ment of an American bishop, was materialised. The toleration of 
Roman Catholics in the province of Quebec was represented as 
the beginning of a diabolical scheme to compel Bostonians to 
worship in the Church of Rome. The Radicals were at length 
consciously working for independence. 

The masses in America were parochial in their outlook, ignorant 
of Imperial conditions, and restive under all evidence of external 
authority. It was therefore easy to implant in their minds an 
image of the British Government that did not accord with the 
facts. The preaching of prominent Americans, who were loyal to 
the Mother Country, was unheeded. The British Government’s 
efforts to propitiate the colonials by repealing in a half-hearted 
way the Stamp Act and later the Townshend taxes could not 
exorcise the spirit that had entered the soul of part of the people. 
Thus the Stamp Act propaganda developed, as is the habit of 
propaganda, in a direction unexpected and unforeseen in 1765. 
In eleven years loyalty to the Crown, which had been practically 
universal, had been broken down; the Americans had become 
hypersensitive to agitation of an anti-Imperial character. When 
the minds of the Americans were in this condition the British 
Ministry, under the leadership of the Grenvillites and Bedfordites, 
chose to put into operation their policy of coercion against Massa- 
chusetts ; they would compel Boston to obey by the use of 
military force. The other Colonies, incited by the fear of slavery 
which had been evoked, determined to stand with their recal- 
citrant sister. American nationalism had been made self-conscious 
through the stupid acts of the British and the propaganda of the 
patriots. A situation had arisen that made it difficult for either 
party with satisfaction to amour propre to withdraw. Anger and 
passion were permitted to have sway. Blood was shed at Lexing; 
ton. After that event developments moved rapidly, and a 
majority of the colonials were easily persuaded to accept the final 
platform of the extremists—the Declaration of Independence. 


CLARENCE WALWORTH ALVORD. 
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IMPERIAL UNITY 


It is true, I believe, that an ever-increasing number of people in 
Great Britain and overseas are becoming thoughtful and anxious 
as to the future relations of the present component parts of the 
British Empire. That Empire has had a wonderful development 
in the past, and now occupies such a commanding influence and 
position in world affairs that many have settled down to the com- 
fortable conviction that the future of the Empire shall continue 
as in the past, but with increasing vitality, and that the forces 
already developed within its limits will of themselves maintain 
and perpetuate its unity and solidarity. 

They point to the binding forces of race and language, of 
tradition, history, literature and common institutions, to the 
unanimity of thought and action heretofore experienced, and 
to the wonderful unity and spirit evoked by the Great War, as 
irrefutable evidence that there need be no worry for the future, 
and that little remains but to ‘ carry on.’ 

These people take little or no account of the far-reaching 
changes that have occurred in the constituent parts of the 
Empire itself, and no account of the different conditions and 
atmospheres of the old and more static Mother Country from 
those of the young, rapidly expanding and mobile populations 
of the overseas divisions, and no account of the effect of the 
propinquity and penetration of neighbouring and interested 
nationalities upon the latter. 

Contained in these three categories are certain facts the 
existence of which it is not wise to ignore, and the effects of which 
practical statesmanship must seriously consider. What a con- 
trast, for instance, in the political relationships between the over- 
seas possessions and the Mother Country when we compare the 
present with those existing three score yearsago! Gradually, step 
by step, the process of emancipation from the limitations and 
controls of Downing Street has gone on. Responsible and parlia- 
mentary government, judicial, financial, fiscal and economic con- 
trol, enlarged participation in common Imperial concerns, consul- 
tation and mutual decisions on great international relations, a 
national status on an equality basis with foreign nations, right of 
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ambassadorial representation at foreign courts—all these have 
followed in succession as the subordinate colonial possession has 
graduated into potential nationhood. All that remain of the old 
political ties of empire are the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council and a common Sovereign represented overseas by the 
Governor-General. 

In working out these changes the overseas countries have 
gradually concentrated upon their own problems of development. 
For nearly three-quarters of a century they have tested their 
powers and proved their efficiency, developed municipal institu- 
tions, school and university systems of education, parliamentary 
government, judicial machinery, and great transportation facili- 
ties, and have bred captains of industry and statesmen, scholars 
and scientists, who rank favourably with the best in the world. In 
the great economic and personal sacrifice of the world war they 
won the love and admiration of a sorely beset world for bravery, 
ability and sacrificing service. 

In this process they have developed a distinct national con- 
sciousness and conceived national ideals. They feel a just pride 
in their past achievements, look forward to the future and welcome 
with the full spirit of youth the thought of entering into its 
conquest and possession. 

To the utmost limit of independent control short of absolute 
sovereignty they have obtained, and wish to keep these privi- 
leges and powers. It comes with something of a shock that 
narrow indeed is the crossing to absolute independence. We well 
know that to go one step further and assume sovereign functions 
would mean the disappearance of the British Empire, and that in 
its place would be substituted a congeries of weaker, widely dis- 
persed, and separate nations, bereft of the prestige and influence 
of solidarity, and in its weaker sections burdened with costs of 
adequate defence, and menaced everywhere by strong and, in 
some quarters, by covetous Powers. 

Will they all, or will any one of them, take that step now or 
in the remoter future? Jarring temperament and lack of tact in 
some administrator, misunderstandings caused by long-distance 
communication, suspicion of neglect or lack of consideration of 
one Government for the other, may easily lead to the crossing 
which knows no return. 

We must remember that in the meantime the basis of govern- 
ment has greatly changed from the past, and that any alteration 
in the present Empire relations must be in accordance with the 
views of a vastly enlarged deciding body. 

Only a few hundred years ago the destiny of the overseas 
settlement lay solely in the will of the King, later in that of the 
King and his barons, and later still in the King and a Parliament 
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elected by a mere fraction of the people of the realm. Now, equally 
at home and abroad, practically the whole adult population 
possesses the franchise, and by it the question of future relation- 
ship must be decided. If a question is to be properly determined 
by testing the opinion of so vast an electorate, it follows that 
adequate and full information must be disseminated as to the 
issue involved. When the issue is Imperial we are faced with the 
unwelcome fact that at present comparatively few of this enor- 
mous and widely distributed electorate have any adequate concep- 
tion of what the Empire is and what it may become, and what 
vital interests for its members and for world civilisation depend 
upon the conclusion reached. The necessity for an Empire-wide 
discussion and propaganda receives added force when we take 
certain other influences into account which tend to weaken the 
ties which have hitherto held so strongly. 

The wide distances which separate the overseas Dominions 
from the old home, the peaceful penetration and connecting 
interests of contiguous nationalities, and the influx of foreign immi- 
grants, often not only alien, but hostile, to Britain and her institu- 
tions, continually tend to dilute and weaken the old bonds and to 
suggest other ideals and policies. The early days in which the 
mass of the populations overseas lived in easy memory of the 
home and districts from which they or their fathers had come have 
passed, and now generations intervene between the original 
settler and his descendants. The personal legend remains, but 
each year grows more distant and shadowy. 

Owing to lack of Empire understanding and co-operation, 
the stream of emigrants from the Motherland has not been 
directed towards the overseas Colonies and Dominions, and the 
weakening of the old ties has not been repaired by the con- 
tinuing accretion of British blood and the influx of British per- 
sonality. If but a fraction of those who have left the old country, 
and have gone to build up foreign and often alien races, had been 
guided into the wide overseas areas, what a different tale would 
have been told and what an inestimable stimulant and strength 
given to Empire sentiment. 

Her three millions of seventy years ago lived side by side with 
thirty millions of the United States, then decidedly anti-British 
and only less decidedly unfriendly to Canada as a British colony. 
To-day Canada’s nine millions are bordered by 120 millions in the 
adjacent country. The ill-concealed hostility of the earlier period 
has softened into relations of singular cordiality and appreciative 
friendship. But in all these years the influence of the United 
States has not operated to reinforce and cement the political and 
social ties that bind Canada to the Mother Country. 

On the contrary, increasing trade and facilities of transit 
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and communication have all contributed to form an intimacy 
of acquaintance and interest between Canada and the United 
States. No barrier of language or creed is encountered, and 
there is a surprising likeness of purpose and ideal and common 
aims. United States politics and policies interest Canada and 
often materially affect her. The faces of United States statesmen, 
their municipal, State and Federal chiefs, their industrial leaders, 
their preachers and teachers, and the heroes of their sport and 
film productions, are familiar to Canada and daily appear in her 
newspapers. In short, Canada is conscious of an ever-present and 
pervading atmosphere at once aggressive and friendly, which in 
these later days is seldom nationally hostile, but is constantly 
suggestive of the great predominance of the American as con- 
trasted with the Canadian or with the British social and national 
personality. 

While in all this there is no apparent propaganda, and while 
the old appropriative spirit of fifty years ago has almost entirely 
disappeared, and while the best thought in the United States 
desires no annexation and views with friendly eye Canada’s 
development along her own lines, yet inevitably and surely this 
peaceful penetration and increasing intimacy tends to weaken 
rather than strengthen the bonds of Empire. 

If in the foregoing I have sketched very briefly the things 
which do not make for the continuance and unity of the Empire 
as at present constituted, it must not be thought that for a single 
instant I despair of its permanence and solidarity. My aim has 
been to trouble those who are asleep, to point out the hindrances 
and perils that tend to thwart and threaten permanency, and to 
awaken all of us to earnest thought and co-operative effort. 

The remaining ties that now link us together are likely to 
endure long. 

First, the retention of the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council as the supreme court of appeal for all parts of the Empire 
has so thoroughly justified its utility and advantage in respect to 
questions of high constitutional and economic importance, and has 
so typically emphasised the judicial unity of the Empire, that 
there is not now, and probably never will be, any serious attempt 
to abolish its functions. Any criticism that has been heard con- 
cerns the widening and strengthening of the Committee by making 
it more effectively representative of the Empire as a whole. 

Secondly, more than appears on first sight, the existence of a 
great common system of jurisprudence acknowledged in principle 
and applied in practice throughout the Empire, ensuring liberty 
and justice to all and administered free from legislative or execu- 
tive influence, constitutes an inestimable factor in the unification 
and solidarity of the whole Empire. 
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A third tie is the existence of a common parliamentary system, 
evolved through long centuries of struggle and dearly bought 
experience, based upon (a) a broad and elastic suffrage, functioning 
through representatives elected thereby under laws and regulations 
which are effective in securing the direct and honest opinion of the 
electors ; (6) direct responsibility of the representative to his con- 
stituency, and of the Government to Parliament. The emigrant 
from one part of the Empire to another is sensible of no change in 
the atmosphere of government, and he finds the same safeguards 
and guarantees for person and property, the same liberty of speech 
and action, the same quick public reaction, that characterised his 
old home environment, and becomes at once a citizen of the new 
home. In the higher plane of constitutional matters, this fact 
of a common basis and practice of government obviates strain 
between the different Governments and contributes to peaceful 
and agreeable relations between them. 

Finally and above all, the fourth tie is a common constitutional 
King, not subject to change and election by successive parties, the 
symbol of the unity of the Empire, and around whose person cluster 
the traditions and the history of the race. Under him the peoples 
administer their affairs with full power and absolute freedom from 
interference. The clash of opinion and of interests, the antagonisms 
of contending policies, the strife and vicissitudes of parties, the 
conduct of international relationships, go on unceasingly, and 
results grow therefrom, but none of these involve the Sovereign. 
His impartiality remains undisturbed, and against him no criti- 
cism or incrimination is to be directed. He is, and remains, an 
impartial Sovereign for every race and creed and nationality in the 
Empire. 

If we contrast this with other systems of national headship, 
and take into account the fact that ours is an Empire which 
embraces a diversity of peoples and a range of development 
running from barbaric crudity through all gradations of advancing 
civilisation to the maximum of the highest, we easily conclude 
that for the most advanced of our member nations our form of 
headship is preferable and that for the less advanced and back- 
ward it is essential. Conceive wiiat would happen if for this were 
substituted a republic, with a President elected by the dominant 
party and deposed when his party lost power. How long would 
the overseas Dominions give allegiance to a party leader possibly 
holding views diverse from their own ? How soon would the great 
Eastern dependencies lose all reverence and loyalty for the 
temporary President substituted for the unchanging Sovereign ? 

It is a testimony to the Empire system that, whilst kings 
and emperors have been toppling in all directions, no voice has 
been raised within the world-wide Empire for criticism or for 
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change. But to the old ties mentioned above we must add 
new ones. 

First, we must jealously and determinedly assert and preserve 
the diplomatic unity of the Empire. It is impossible to have four 
or five or more different members of the commonwealth of nations 
each expressing a foreign policy of its own and each negotiating on 
the basis of the possession of absolute sovereignty. Such action 
would begin with a lack of harmony and end in confusion. It 
would reduce to comparative impotence the smaller, and would 
seriously impair the influence of the larger, nation members. 
None of these members possesses alone the naval and military power 
to enforce their contentions. Without unity Great Britain, with 
her dependencies and colonies, would suffer immeasurably in 
prestige, though still, by virtue of her population, her resources, 
her Army and her splendid Navy, she would remain a Great 
Power and wield a weighty influence among the nations of 
the world. It is clear that the assumption of an independent 
foreign policy by the overseas Dominions would at once rend 
asunder the most potent international influence for good that the 
world has ever seen, and would multiply the already heavy burdens 
that each part of the Empire has now to bear in making and 
maintaining the costly equipment necessary for security. 

The contemplation of the result of disunion shows it to be 
impracticable and unwise. There must be one voice speaking for 
the whole and through its predominant member. The method of 
arriving at agreement on matters of foreign policy presents some 
difficulties which frank consultation can easily overcome if only 
the will to do so is strong and commanding. The wonderful 
advances in methods of communication, already made and still to 
be perfected, render possible the meeting of the leading statesmen 
of the Empire at one table, and the advantage of such conferences 
will well repay any expense they may entail. 

An objection which is made to unity is that diplomacy may 
sometimes fail to avert possible war, and that what the overseas 
Dominions fear is the eventuality of being drawn into war. To 
this there are two answers. In the first place, the risk of war is 
there in either case, but the danger will be less if all parts of the 
Empire speak and act as one. In the second place, the League of 
Nations, of which the British Empire is the mainstay, renders 
war less probable, and as it grows to full stature will prac- 
tically eliminate war in the settlement of international disputes. 
To realise this vision of peace much depends on the unity of 
purpose within the Empire and the voice by which it is expressed. 

It would be ten thousand pities if one or all of the overseas 
Dominions should demand sovereign power in dealing with 
foreign peoples and thereby lose the advantages of union and 
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imperil or destroy the possible achievements of a united British 
commonwealth. And I do not believe that any one of them 
desires that result. 

Secondly, union being admitted, we must next work out a 
common system of naval defence of the Empire, shared in by all 
the constituent members on a basis to be agreed upon, and capable 
of use in common defence under one supreme management. Each 
member nation could, at its option, contribute its proportion in 
equipment or an equivalent money payment towards the general 
expenditure. The ships, of whatever description, submarine, sur- 
face or air, could be built on schedule plans so that all units would 
fit into the general scheme. The personnel could be recruited and 
trained in all parts of the Empire. In time of peace the equipment 
of each nation could be under its own management. 

Heretofore the Mother Country has shouldered the whole 
expense of the naval protection of the Empire, with the exception 
of aid given mainly by Australia and New Zealand and, to a 
slighter degree, by Canada and South Africa. The Mother Country 
has done this without murmur whilst the overseas settlements and 
colonies were in their infancy, and bears the vast proportion of 
this defence even now, when several of these colonies have deve- 
loped into strong and progressive Dominions and are rejoicing in 
their newly gained national status. It is neither just nor right 
that the British taxpayer should any longer bear the dispropor- 
tionatée burden, nor is it fair that some overseas Dominions should 
shirk their reasonable share of the common defence while others 
tax themselves therefor. 

If these Dominions were sovereign States they would be 
obliged to make large expenditures to ensure even moderate 
systems of defence. With their present populations, they could 
not possibly maintain armaments that would ensure complete 
security. Combined and co-operating, the Empire defence would 
be amply efficient for complete security, and the cost to each 
member would be far less. This does not mean that the Mother 
Country would demand at once an equal division of expenditure, 
based on population and resources, but she would depend upon 
increase as the Dominions grew in wealth and population. 

As the League of Nations succeeds in its great endeavour to 
diminish the competition in and size of armaments and to provide 
security by the submission of international disputes to the per- 
manent Court of International Justice, with adequate sanctions 
for the judgments of that court, the cost of defence will, we hope, 
gradually fall, and its burden become eventually comparatively 
light. 

In the third place, an equally important and vital necessity is 
the framing and working out of a common Empire development 
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policy, to include (1) the settlement of the unsettled and habitable 
lands overseas with the surplus British stock which now and for 
the future-will of necessity seek for homes and employment abroad ; 
(2) the encouragement of productive enterprise and activity in 
developing the rich resources so generously provided by nature 
in the overseas countries, and so useful and vital to the sustenance 
and continued prosperity of the Mother Country; and (3) the 
promotion of trade and commerce between the various parts of 
the Empire along lines to be settled by mutual conference and 
organisation. 

How grievously and foolishly have the Governments of Great 
Britain and the Dominions erred in the past in their neglect to 
grapple with the subject of migration within the Empire in a 
mutual and energetic way, and what incalculable loss in British 
power and resources has resulted therefrom. Man-power of the 
finest type in the world, capital in almost inconceivable amounts, 
every form of human energy, has flowed in a constant stream 
from the British Isles, and the great bulk of it has gone to enrich 
and develop foreign and alien nations, while all the time the waste 
places of our great Empire estate, abounding in the richest 
resources, lay untouched, unexplored and uncultivated. Had even 
a moiety of these priceless forces been diverted to Empire posses 
sions, what a different aspect would have been presented to-day ! 

We are glad to note that better counsels are now in prospect, 
and that common needs and common efforts are hereafter to be 
employed to find homes for Britishers under the British flag, to 
bring into productivity the wonderful resources within the Empire, 
and to develop and distribute them for the upbuilding and 
prosperity of all its parts. 

The fact that the overseas Dominions lie apart, and that the 
channels of communication must be by water rather than by land, 
renders them not the less part and parcel of the same great 
national estate. The difficulties to be overcome may be enhanced 
owing to distance, but it only requires greater efforts in organisation 
and co-operation to overcome them. 

Some people seem to fear that such a policy Would set other 
nations against us and thus injure Empire foreign trade. But the 
first duty of a man is to make himself 100 per cent. efficient ; 
thereby he is in a position to contribute the best service to the 
community and the nation. The first duty of a nation is to 
develop the greatest possible efficiency, material and spiritual, 
within itself, and thus fit itself to be of the best possible benefit 
to the world of nations of which it forms a part. The potent and 
beneficent véle played by Britain in the past has been based upon 
her innate strength in developed power and resources, and for her 
influence in the future, just and peaceful as it is to be, the 
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Empire cannot be too strong and resourceful in itself. We may 
rest assured that other nations are using, and will continue to use, 
every means to develop their own resources and build up their 
own dominions. 

The British Empire is so distributed and endowed that almost 
every conceivable want can be largely, if not wholly, supplied 
within itself. The opportunity for the employment of labour and 
capital is abundant, and it is our responsibility to make use of 
this opportunity, which can be done by migration settlement for 
co-operative development, and by increasing trade interchange 
within the Empire. The practical question now is, How are these 
things to be brought about ? 

As to settlement, a great step forward has been taken by the 
recognition of the principle of joint interest, joint selection and 
joint supervision. A community of interest between the Govern- 
ment at home and the Government overseas has been established. 
At home a surplus of man-power, lack of employment and heavy 
cost of maintaining the unemployed face us while overseas unin- 
habited spaces call for settlement. Every successful immigrant 
relieves the home exchequer and furnishes an additional producer 
and consumer in the overseas country. Britishers change habita- 
tion, but remain within British limits, and assist in expanding and 
strengthening British influence and institutions. So far as the 
Governments can pool expenditures and in mutual conference 
develop organisations to select, train, transport, receive and allot 
immigrants to selected places, and there advise, supervise and 
assist them in their earlier and more difficult days, an economic 
gain is achieved. 

As to Empire development, the matter is more complicated, 
and calls rather for private and corporate co-operation than for 
operations of Governments. 

What is essential is the creation in men of capital of the will to 
direct their investments to British territory, to consult and co- 
operate with business men of local experience in the sections they 
propose to operate, and personally, or-by their trusted agents, to 
visit and inspect the territories in question. The bane of the in- 
vestor in the past has been on the one hand the skilful scheming, dis- 
honest promoter, and on the other his own credulity. An Empire 
Development Commission, sitting permanently in London, com- 
posed of reliable experts from overseas and representatives of 
capital in Great Britain, whose duty it would be to gather informa- 
tion, receive propositions, examine and test their merits, and 
advise intending investors, would be a most useful, and is an 
almost essential, agency. The Governments might well assist in 
the appointment and pay the expenses of such a body. This 
might be preceded by, and a resultant of, a convention of repre 
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sentative men from all the distinctive portions of the Empire to 
sit in deliberation upon the best methods to be adopted for its 
development. 

When we approach the problem of the promotion of trade 
between the various parts of the Empire we are met with diffi- 
culties, especially when the tariff is invoked as one of the means of 
effecting what all agree is desirable. Britain still worships Free 
Trade, even though the idol has been somewhat disfigured by 
Protectionist markings since the days of Cobden and Bright and 
the writings of John Stuart Mill. All the overseas Dominions have 
emancipated themselves from its rigid doctrine, and now practise 
Protection of varying degrees of strength, and show no signs of 
reconversion. Yet the overseas Dominions, not forgetful of their 
parentage, have softened the action of their protective tariffs by 
the grant of preference to the Mother Country and to each other. 
Though in pursuing this policy they gain some advantage to them- 
selves, yet the inspiring and the sustaining motive has been, and 
is, goodwill and favourable treatment within the family itself. 

Canada was the pioneer in this policy. In 1897 and 1808 
British imports were given a preference of 334 per cent., which, 
with some changes and diminutions, has been since continued. 

For twenty-five years and more Canada, and for a less period 
the other Dominions, have continued this preference without any 
return. The McKenna duties, imposed in 1923, gave the first 
opening to the overseas Dominions on preferential terms, though 
on a very limited list of articles, and the late Imperial Conference 
resolutions confirmed the principle therein adopted and gave 
promise of possible expansion. 

The action of the MacDonald Government, however, in 1924, 
relegated matters to the old basis, but coupled therewith the 
abolition of what had been already granted and the denial of the 
future extension contemplated in the resolutions. 

There the matter rested until the accession of Mr. Baldwin on 
a platform which approved the resolutions of the Imperial Con- 
ference and authorised the Government to safeguard key indus- 
tries, the sole limitation being that its legislation should not 
enhance the prices of the staple foods of the British people. 

The action of the Labour Government caused much discontent 
in the Dominions and raised the question as to the continuance of 
preference treatment in its present form. Important industries 
in the Dominions are more or less handicapped by British com- 
petition, whilst in Great Britain no advantages are given over 
foreign and competing nations. 

The recent verdict of the British electorate and the mandate 
asked, and overwhelmingly given, to Mr. Baldwin, open a new 
and more hopeful phase of the question. 
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On the senior and predominant partner of to-day rests the 
major responsibility. The Dominions prefer British trade, they 
pass by near neighbours to purchase from Britain, they give large 
preference to encourage British imports, they possess the Imperial 
sentiment, and they desire and are ready for the fullest co- 
operation. 

What is the answer to this? Will the spirit for unity under 
discouragement gradually wane and finally die? What would 
insular Britain be without her overseas Dominions now and in the 
future ? 

These are questions not meant to irritate, but to arrest atten- 

tion and compel consideration and lead to intimate and con- 
centrated co-operation for the development and permanence of 
our great Empire inheritance. 
k.. Clearly there are many ways by which Imperial development 
and trade can be stimulated and achieved. Favouring tariff treat- 
ment is only one. But it should not be excluded even though it 
involves some sacrifice on both sides. It is not for the overseas 
Dominions to demand now and as a sime gud non a complete all 
around preference, nor for the Mother Country obstinately to say, 
“No, we will have none of it.’ Reasonable people, animated by 
goodwill and common aims, meeting around the conference table, 
can, I believe, arrive at agreement on a moderate list of articles a 
preference on which would be mutually beneficial. 

Preference aside, there remains a wide field to be explored out 
of which very substantial results may be obtained in stimulating 
and increasing the interchange of Empire commodities. 

For example, there is the problem of ocean transport, a per- 
centage reduction in which would be as helpful as a tariff pre- 
ference. If this could be effected in the carriage of staple articles 
of food, primary production would be increased, with added profits 
to the producer and lessened cost to the consumer. Applied to 
grains, fruits, meats, dairy products, cattle, and the great staples 
of manufacturing industries, the gain would be enormous, and the 
producer would be given a favoured position over his foreign 
competitor. 

A second example is the present system of buying and market- 
ing, in which the uncertainties of supply and demand, the opera- 
tion of speculators, the superabundance of middlemen, and the 
waste of distribution and handling deprive the producer of much 
of his rightful share and add greatly to the cost to the consumer. 
Here is a wide field for the application of practical and scientific 
methods by which immense economies are possible with equally 
favourable preferential results to Empire participants. 

A final example is the factor in overseas production caused by 
the high rate of interest paid by the primary producers overseas 
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for their capital to bankers and money-lenders. So rich an Empire 
should be able to devise means by which producers could obtain 
advances at reasonable rates, which, applied on a large scale, 
would greatly increase and cheapen production and lessen prices 
to consumers. 

A word in closing as to two elements which enter into this 
question of Empire relations, and which most powerfully and 
favourably affect its solution. 

The one is the great achievement in the past, the other the 
illimitable possibilities of the future. What we need is an adequate 
conception of the former and a clear, long vision of the future 
coupled with a profound conviction that we of to-day are privi- 
leged trustees responsible for the present administration and 
subsequent transmission of the great estate. 

But it is not enough to contemplate the Empire of the past. 
We must also form right concepts of the Empire of the future, with 
a clear and long-sighted vision. 

To-day the Mother Country leads far ahead with her massed 
civilisation, her developed wealth, her preponderant man-power. 
But every year the importance and value of this estate will gravi- 
tate more and more to the Dominions and possessions beyond the 
seas. When, a century hence, Canada has her seventy-five 
millions, New Zealand her five millions, Australia her fifty millions 
and South Africa her twenty-five millions of white people, with 
all the wealth and prestige thereby implied, the potency and 
significance of the Empire will be better understood. But surely 
we of the present have sufficient vision to appreciate the possi- 
bilities and a will strong enough to make these possibilities into 
certainties. We are trustees to-day who stand midway between 
the achievements of the past and the infinitely greater possibilities 
of the future. The destinies of Empire are in our hands. May we 
be inspired with the self-sacrificing wisdom to assure success. 


GEORGE E. Foster. 
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INDIAN UNREST 


ae 


In the September issue of the Round Table there appeared a 
suggestive analysis of the unrest in India from the pen of a shrewd 
American writer who has had first-hand knowledge of political 
and economic questions in many parts of the world, including the 
Philippines and China ; this experience gives to his views on the 
Indian problem an exceptional interest. 

This writer argues that the present discontent in India springs 
from the poverty of the people, and that their resentment at the 
hardness of their lot is analogous to the passion which produced 
the French Revolution at the end of the eighteenth century or 
Bolshevism in Russia in our own time. According to this view, it 
is not political, but economic hardships which are the cause of 
Indian unrest, and he believes that the feelings engendered are so 
strong and so widespread that a catastrophe will occur unless 
the British Administration itself forthwith undertakes drastic and 
comprehensive schemes for alleviating the grinding poverty of the 
Indian masses. 

This is certainly suggestive ; it implies that all the ‘ reforms ’ of 
the present century, the Morley-Minto reforms as much as the 
Montagu-Chelmsford scheme of dyarchy, have been steps in the 
wrong direction. It is an interpretation of Indian unrest which 
has not received much attention in recent years, and I think it 
deserves serious consideration. 

First of all, what are the facts? That the majority of the 
people of India are miserably poor is certainly true. I do not 
mean by that that they have grown poorer than they were one 
or two hundred years ago; on the contrary, miserable as is the 
condition of most of them to-day, I am satisfied that the condition 
of their ancestors under the Moghuls, under the Marathas, and 
under the Honourable East India Company was even more 
miserable. All I do mean is that the working classes of India are 
miserably poor compared with the working classes of Western 
Europe and America at the present day. If they were to be com- 
pared with the working classes of Anatolia, Arabia, Persia or 
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Afghanistan, I am not at all sure that the verdict would be the 
same. Poverty is a comparative term; there is no absolute 
standard of well-being. What is moderate comfort at one place 
and time is poverty at another. In Western Europe and America 
the standard of well-being has risen rapidly in the last century, so 
that conditions which would have appeared tolerable enough to 
the French peasant before the Revolution and to the English 
miner one hundred years ago would now appear to all of us 
intolerable. But it is perfectly natural that the educated Indian 
should compare the conditions in which his own working classes 
live, not with those prevailing in Arabia or Persia to-day, or with 
those that existed in Europe a century ago, but with those pre- 
vailing in England now, and when they are so compared he is 
right in describing them as wretched and deplorable; and I 
do not think it unreasonable that he should blame the English 
Administration for having allowed the Indian worker to stag- 
nate at the Asiatic level of well-being while the European 
workers were raising their standard of life. But there is little 
to be gained by assigning praise or blame for what is past. The 
important thing is to consider the efficiency of the drastic and 
comprehensive schemes by which it is proposed to alleviate the 
poverty of the Indian masses. 

First of all, let us try to define the nature and dimensions of 
the problem which we have to solve. The Indian Empire is an 
agglomeration of countries equal in area to the whole of Europe 
exclusive of Russia; and the population of the two areas is 
approximately the same, between 310 and 320 million souls. 
But the economic conditions in the two sub-continents are vastly 
different. The population of Europe supports itself at its present 
level of well-being by importing from overseas food and raw 
material in return for the varied products of its skilled manu- 
factures. This, as we now know to our cost, is a condition of 
unstable equilibrium. Any cause which disturbs the delicate 
mechanism of international exchange threatens to bring European 
prosperity crashing to the ground. The economic life of India is 
not so easily disturbed. India grows all its own food ; its one great 
staple industry is agriculture ; no Western country supplies any 
parallel to the overwhelming predominance of agriculture in India. 
Two hundred and twenty-four millions, or 71 per cent. of the 
population, are supported by agriculture ; if to this be added the 
pastoral and hunting occupations the percentage rises to 73. 
For reasons which I need not detail, the Census Superintendent 
thinks even this an underestimate. We should probably be 
within the mark if we asserted that 75 per cent. of the popu- 
lation, or three persons out of four, in India are supported by 
agriculture. Look at the picture from another angle; so that 
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we may realise how completely rural is life in India. Only 
10°2 per cent. of the population live in towns ; 89°8 live in rural 
areas. And as the Census dignifies with the name of town urban 
areas of less than 5000 inhabitants, we are well within the mark in 
saying that 90 per cent. of the people of India live in the country, 
and only 10 per cent. in towns. 

Now here is one very important factor in the poverty problem 
of India. Agriculture is at best a hard and toilsome calling, and 
though an agricultural people may often attain a fair level of well- 
being, they are rarely affluent. But no peasantry can be even 
moderately prosperous if they have not sufficient land to till. 
. This is the radical trouble in India. The people are so thick upon 
the soil that there is not enough land for all. The farms or hold- 
ings on which a family has to be supported are incredibly small ; 
they more nearly resemble what we in this country should call 
allotments than farms. Writing of Bengal, the Census Superin- 
tendent says : 


There are 24,496,800 acres of land under cultivation in British territory 
in Bengal, and the number of actual workers in cultivation—ordinary culti- 
vators, farm servants, field labourers and growers of special products—in 
British Bengal is 11,060,629. This means only 2°215 acres per worker. 
It is in such figures as these that the explanation of the poverty of the 
cultivator lies. The cultivation of less than 2} acres of land cannot employ 
a man for more than a comparatively small number of days in the year. 
The cultivator works fairly hard for a few days when he ploughs his land 
and puts down his crops and again when he harvests them, but for most of 
the year he has little or nothing to do. The cultivated area in England 
and Wales is just over 26,000,000 acres, and according to the Census of 
1911 the number of male workers in agriculture was 1,253,859. . . . These 
figures give some 21 acres per worker, ten times as much as in Bengal. 
In the United States of America and in South Africa the number of acres per 
worker is of course much larger. 


Such figures as these make it very clear that the Bengali culti- 
vator has not nearly as much work to do as will fill his time. 
That is the root cause of his poverty. Nor are these remarks 
true only of populous Bengal; they are typical of agricultural 
life all over India : 


The work done by the average cultivator in the Punjab does not 
Tepresent more than about 150 days’ full labour in twelve months, and even 
in the occupied days the idea of the Indian cultivator of what constitutes 
a full day’s task is well below that prevalent in more progressive Western 
countries. 


To state the problem in our own terms, we may say that the 
operatives in the staple industry of India are always working 
short time, and they are working short time because there are 
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more men in agriculture than the land can employ. In this the 
great industry of India population has outrun the means of 


subsistence. 
The writer in the Round Table does not shirk this conclusion. 


It seems probable [he says] that the Law of Malthus is manifesting itself 
in spite of disease, pestilence and famine. In 1872 the population was 
206 millions and in 1921 it was 319 millions, an increase of 113 millions or 


over 54 per cent. in fifty years. 


This increase of population occurred in spite of a death rate 
which was more than double that of the United States and Great 
Britain. But, as the writer observes : 


it is only these high death rates which prevent the population from 
multiplying so rapidly as to bring the whole country to starvation. Even 
the economic remedies proposed will be mere palliatives unless there is a 
great decrease in the birth rate. 


Here then is one of the acknowledged conditions of an increase 
in well-being in India. There must be a decline in the birth rate. 
But in order to realise frankly the difficulties we have to encounter 
let us recognise that a social revolution is implied in a decline in 
the birth rate. The begetting of children at the earliest possible 
age is a religious obligation upon Hindus, and early marriage is the 
rule in every section of the Indian community. Seventy-seven 
per cent. of the women of India are married before they are twenty 
years of age. It is calculated that the average age of marriage 
in Bengal is about twelve and a half for girls and rather under 
twenty for men. 

An Indian writer in a book on the population problem in 
India says : 


Everybody marries, fit or unfit, and becomes a parent at the earliest 
age permitted by nature. For a Hindu marriage is a sacrament which 
must be performed regardless of the fitness of the parties to bear the 
responsibilities of a mated existence. A Hindu male must marry and beget 
children—sons if you please—to perform his funeral rites lest his spirit 
wander uneasily in the waste places of the earth. The very name of son 
‘Putra ’’ means one who saves his father’s soul from the hell called Puta. 
A Hindu maiden unmarried at puberty is a source of social obloquy and of 
damnation to her ancestors. 


Now by reciting these facts I do not mean to imply that we 
must fold our hands and do nothing to ameliorate the terrible 
poverty of the Indian people, but I do say that, as things are, any 
improvement in well-being will certainly be followed by an 
increase of population ; and this increase of population must again 
produce a fresh pressure on the means of subsistence. No remedies 
can-be anything but temporary palliatives unless we can beget 
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along with them a changed attitude of mind which will amount 
to a social revolution. The writer whom I have already quoted 
appears to be satisfied that an improvement in the standard of 
living would certainly be followed by a decrease in the birth 
rate. I cannot agree. It is true that some such correlation 
seems to exist in Europe. But then Christianity has never made 
the begetting of children a religious obligation ; indeed the 
implication of the Church’s teaching is that the married state is 
not the one to be most highly commended. There is no sentiment 
among the people of Europe which would make the limitation of 
the family odious, and I am not satisfied that the decrease in the 
birth rate in Western Europe may not be explained by the post- 
ponement of marriage and by methods of birth control which 
are now familiar to all classes of society. If this is so—and the 
question is at least an open one—then an increase in the popula- 
tion is in India inevitable until the people are converted to the 
Western opinion regarding limitation of the family. 

I have at some length drawn attention to one cause of the 
poverty of India because it is of dominating importance. But 
there are others. Though there is no room for more workers on 
the land, there are other sources of wealth which might with 
great advantage be developed in India as they are in Westem 
Europe; and to work these other opportunities of wealth pro- 
duction there is at hand a large supply of labour in India which 
is at present running to waste. In his book Wealth and Welfan 
of the Punjab Mr. Calvert writes : 


There is a vast waste of female labour, due primarily to custom and 
prejudice. In most other countries the proportion of female labour to the 
whole is high; while its efficiency is equal to the tasks performed, the 
contribution to the national dividend resulting from this forms. an appre- 
ciable part of the whole. If there were in Western nations a movement 
aiming at the exclusion of female labour from all except purely domestic 
tasks, the movement would endanger the whole economic fabric and, if 
successful, would involve those countries in ruin. The Punjab discards 
what in England and elsewhere is an absolutely necessary element in the 
maintenance of their civilisation. The fact that there are tribes such as 
the Brahman and Rajput which do not allow their women folk even to 
work in the fields is alone sufficient to explain their poverty. The work of 
women as clerks, shopkeepers, post and telegraph operators, factory hands, 
etc., and in connection with the fish industry, market garden, pit tops, etc., 
has no counterpart here. In the course of generations the loss from this 
waste alone must have made material progress almost impossible. No 
European country could maintain its present standard of living without the 
assistance derived from female labour. 


There is one other general cause of poverty to which I feel 
bound to allude. It may broadly be described as inefficiency 
of production or, better, the inefficiency of industrial organisation. 
Industry in India is for the most part still conducted on those 
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archaic lines which prevailed in England before the industrial 
revolution. What is known, in some quarters, as the capitalist 
system is not yet established in India, though its approach is 

inly discernible. A few outposts have established themselves in 
Bombay, Ahmedabad, and on the Hugli, but the great mass of the 
workers are still untouched by it. The distinctive characteristic 
of the Indian organisation of industry is that the labourer is a 
small man working on his own account, and not a wage-earner. 
Ifhe is a peasant tilling a small holding, he puts in his own seed 
and works with his own tools and draught animals—+.e., he 
himself supplies the capital necessary for production, and at the 
same time he and his family supply the labour. If he is engaged 
in industry in contrast to agriculture, if for instance he is engaged 
in the textile industry, he is equally a small man working on his 
own account ; he is a master, not a wage-earner. He owns the 
loom in which with incredible toil he weaves a few yards of cotton 
cloth, and he supplies the yarn. He works in his own cottage, not 
in a factory, and all the labour is performed by himself and his 
family. He has not to beg for permission to work from a capitalist 
who holds the means of production under lock and key. To the 
European wage-earner these may sound ideal conditions, but in 
fact the Indian peasant or artisan lives in conditions of poverty 
which would be intolerable in Europe, and his output is beyond all 
comparison less than is the output per worker in capitalistic 
countries. The reason for this is not far to seek. The small man 
working on his own has a very small stock of capital—he cannot 
buy the latest and most efficient machinery ; he is ignorant and 
cannot ascertain the condition of the market. He can only go on 
working as his neighbours do. Consider the position of the hand 
weaver who is slowly being starved out of existence by the relent- 
less.competition of the power loom. He is an ignorant rustic ; 
he hardly knows why there is no longer any demand for his labour. 
He does not know of any market beyond his village ; he has no 
opportunities of learning of the mechanical improvements by which 
the efficiency of his loom could be increased enormously, and he 
continues to ply his craft in the fatiguing and inefficient fashion 
in which it was practised a thousand years ago. In these circum- 
stances the output of wealth cannot be as great as in a society in 
which industry is directed by men possessing technical skill, 
commercial knowledge, and administrative ability. Between one 
society and the other there is the same difference as there is between 
a mob and a highly disciplined army led by competent officers. 

I have suggested that the poverty of India may be assigned, 
as to the greater part, to three causes, viz., because— 

1. The majority of the Indian workers are chronically under 

employed. 
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2. Only a small proportion of the women of India are engaged 
in the production of wealth. 
3. The industrial organisation of India is inefficient. 
Let us now examine the measures by which it is proposed to relieve 
the poverty arising from these three causes. They are reduction 
of expenditure upon the Army and the civil administration; 
improvement in methods of railway transport; assistance to 
agriculture ; the encouragement of industry and manufactures; 
technical education ; the modification of the whole University 
system ; improved sanitation ; and, last of all, a good, thumping 
tariff to protect Indian industries. Now to those who have 
ploughed through the tedious literature upon the poverty of India 
thrown up in the last thirty years there is nothing strikingly fresh 
in this lengthy list. What is perhaps new is that all these measures 
are presented together: they are the planks of a new platform 
which the Government of India is invited to adopt. I am going 
to suggest that the measures proposed will prove good or bad, 
valuable or useless, only in so far as we secure the cordial, the 
zealous co-operation of the people in working them. At the core 
of every economic problem is a moral or human impediment. If 
you can quicken in the hearts of the people the will to improve 
their condition, the merely material obstacles in their way, are 
easily surmounted. I do not feel much doubt but that the 
measures proposed and others which have not been mentioned 
would greatly alleviate the poverty of the Indian masses if 
the people themselves were inspired by the determination to 
improve their conditions and were prepared to make the 
necessary sacrifices of custom, prejudice, and quast-religious 
beliefs. The remedies suggested by the analysis I have 
attempted above of the root causes of Indian poverty are patent 
enough. They are— 
1. The adoption of birth control to prevent the ever-recurring 
subdivision of agricultural holdings. 
2. The larger employment of women in the production of 
wealth. 
3. The acceleration of the growth of modern industries. 
Now of these, the first two at least postulate a complete change 
of view on the part of the Indian people. They must abandon 
the belief that the begetting of children at the earliest possible 
age is a religious duty ; they must overcome their dislike to seeing 
their women employed upon any but domestic work. Even for 
the last a great change is necessary. The industrialisation of 
India is being held back by the reluctance of labour to leave the 
familiar countryside. High wages do not tempt the hind to brave 
the strangeness of town life, and all the industrial centres of India 
cry out, and cry in vain, for more labour. 
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As long as the mental outlook of the Indian masses remains 
what it is now no economic remedies imposed from above, i.e., 
put into operation by the officers of Government, will bring 
lasting relief. To do any real good the hearts of the people must 
be quickened so that they will work out their own salvation, or at 
the least co-operate in their own salvation. Here we come to a 
question which is not economic at all, but psychological. Who will 
put a new spirit into the people’s hearts? What prophet will 
call breath into the dry bones so that they stand upon their feet 
an exceeding great army ? We want an Indian Raiffeisen to work 
like the dauntless burgomaster of Flammersfeld, but on a far 
larger scale. We want a Gandhi who will join to his great power of 
moving the people an elementary knowledge of economics. I do 
not think it possible that the Government of India should under- 
take this ré/e. But they might prepare the way of the prophet 
and make his paths straight before him. And the manner in which 
they could prepare the people to receive a new economic gospel 
is that for which the people of India are themselves clamouring, 
viz., a very wide diffusion of education. My own view is that the 
sort of education needful for an agricultural people would be 
something rather different from the excessively literary education 
which prevails in our own urban kingdom and which has hitherto 
served as a model for India ; but I do not propose to enter here 
into that thorny controversy. The merit of almost any sort of 
education is that it makes people ask for more and better education. 
I look upon education, therefore, as the leaven to set up that 
intellectual fermentation which would make the Indian masses 
strive to better their condition. But I would not wish that 
ferment to be without direction or purpose; that would only 
magnify to enormous size that aimless and bitter discontent which 
is poisoning public life in India to-day. The Government of India 
should at the same time as it extends education enunciate an 
economic policy; it should openly assume responsibility for 
elevating the lives of the Indian people to a higher plane ; in its 
programme it should, I believe, include many of the items which 
are set forth in the Rownd Table. And such a policy, courageously 
avowed and honestly carried out, would elicit a great deal of 
private help and voluntary effort from Indians. There is a great 
deal of public spirit available for good causes in India, but most of 
it just now is misdirected and running to waste in fomenting 
racial animosities. I cannot guarantee that from among these 
voluntary workers would arise that great economic prophet whom 
we naturally long for. But minor prophets, each working within 
the bounds of his own province or linguistic area, are not beyond 
the bounds of reasonable expectation. 

This of course is a gigantic policy, and I have only hinted at 
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what might be attempted ; but these two remarks I may make in 
conclusion : 

x. I believe that such a policy can only be carried out after 
consultation with Indians and largely through the agency of 
Indians themselves. 

2. Such a policy must be inspired by a determination to raise 
the Indian people to a high place among the nations, a deter. 
mination as sincere, I had almost said as passionate, as that 
which inspired the makers of modern Japan. 


THEODORE Monrisoy, 





INDIAN UNREST 


II 


A GREAT deal is being said and written to-day about the unrest 
in India and its causes. The discussion has so far yielded little 
in the way of results, for much of it is based on Western lines of 
thought and reasoning, and takes small account of the varying 
and elusive phases of Eastern psychology. 

The Indian agitators, who for years have found the spread 
of unrest among their countrymen a pleasing and often a profitable 
occupation, are not as a rule endowed with a sense of humour. 
But one thing they do enjoy is frightening the British lion by the 
spirits they call up from India’s vasty deep; and when the lion 
is terrified by what they know to be a mere bogey the greater 
is their joy. Therefore, the more attention is paid to them by 
serious people here and in India, the more they are encouraged 
to persevere with their mischievous game. They often have 
their tongues in their cheeks when the British Press and the 
British authorities here and in India are saying and thinking 
that, for instance, ‘ India is stirred to the depths of her national 
feeling by the humiliation caused by the Kenya decision.’ Not 
one in a thousand of the Indian masses has ever even heard of 
Kenya, and the small proportion of the Indian intellectuels who 
take any interest in the question know in their hearts that the 
‘grievances ’ of Indians in Kenya are either purely fictitious 
or are petty trifles as compared with the almost intolerable 
hardships inflicted on the lower castes by their ‘ twice-born ’ 
fellow-countrymen in India. The proposal to segregate Indian 
colonists in Kenya has been given up, but in every town 
and village of India such segregation is rigorously enforced, 
and in Southern India woe to the outcaste who ventures into 
the public places reserved for the Brahmin. The separate 
communal franchise as between Europeans and Indians, which 
is denounced in Kenya because it prevents the swamping of the 
white vote, is insisted on in India by Muhamedans, Sikhs, 
Mahrattas in Bombay, non-Brahmins in Madras, and various 
other communities, as essential for the protection of minority 
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rights against the tyranny of a majority. The exclusion of 
Indians from the acquisition of proprietary rights in the Kenya 
highlands, reserved for European settlers by a long-standing 
agreement, finds a parallel in the legislation of British provinces 
and native States in India which prohibit alienation of land to 
non-agriculturists, including British residents. All these facts 
are notorious, but the Indian Government, instead of exploding 
the fallacy, lend a sympathetic ear to the cry. Perhaps they 
reason that it has little genuine foundation and will soon die 
of ‘its intrinsic inanity.’ Sometimes their tolerance is justified 
by results; more often it is not. The saying ‘The shallows 
murmur while the deeps are dumb’ covers many phases of the 
spurious agitation that has been disturbing India in recent years; 
but the shallows will continue to murmur while they realise that 
their noise will be listened to by those set in authority and may 
possibly evoke in time a sympathetic response from the dumb 
depths below. 

Thirty-five years ago, as a young magistrate in India in a 
jungle station, I was invited by some Indian friends to 
attend a meeting of the local pleaders, schoolmasters, traders 
and clerks who were discussing the propriety of sending dele- 
gates to the approaching session of the National Congress, then 
in its infancy. A few of the speakers worked up a vivid picture 
of their grievances which called for redress. The chief one was 
the provisions of the Arms Act, which they attacked as an 
unwarrantable interference with the liberty and dignity of free 
citizens. Now in this particular district there was a virile and 
lawless rural population, among which murder and robbery were 
rife, and were only kept in check by limiting the distribution of 
firearms. I pointed out to the speakers, who were timid urban 
folk, most unlikely to use arms effectively for self-defence, that 
the repeal of the Arms Act would place their lives and goods 
at the mercy of their predatory neighbours. They readily 
agreed, but in justification of their claim quoted a vernacular 
proverb: ‘If the child does not make a noise, the mother will 
neglect it.’ They enjoyed the mere fact of making a noise. 
Indeed, many of the grievance-mongers are like children who, 
having started to cry without reason, become louder and louder 
in their self-pity as they hear the sound of their lamentations, 
and thoroughly enjoy the luxury of being miserable. 

These remarks are merely by way of discounting the undue 
importance often given to unreal causes of unrest, which if left 
unheeded would often die away as speedily as the doleful but 
unreasonable lamentations of the self-pitying child. The problem 
is to know when to take them seriously and when to disregard 
them, and this may be illustrated by a few specific cases. 
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In 1908 Lord Morley was Secretary of State for India ; General 
Sir O’Moore Creagh, an officer of unusual knowledge of the 


Indian peoples, and later Commander-in-Chief in India, was 


Military Secretary at the India Office. Revolutionary agitation 
in Bengal was then almost as acute as to-day, and the vernacular 
papers were full of incendiary incitements, which then, as now, 
led to the murder of Europeans and loyal Indians by conspirators 
of the unbalanced student class who were the dupes of sinister 
wirepullers in the background. Sir O’Moore Creagh regarded 
the incitements as ‘ froth, mere froth.’ 

When Lord Morley had to make a statement on the subject 
of seditious newspaper extracts in Parliament he used words to 
this effect: ‘Some people may ridicule these writings as mere 
froth. They may be froth, but they are froth flecked with 
blood.’ 

Lord Morley was right. It is the extreme licence allowed to 
a Press that has not yet learned any sense of responsibility that 
has created most of the unrest among the intelligentsia, particu- 
larly the raw and undisciplined students in the Bengal colleges, 
among whom the promoters of revolution and murder find their 
most ardent recruits. 

Another example will reinforce this argument. The malignant 
agitation of 1919 against the recently passed Rowlatt Act, intended 
to assist Government in the task of combating ‘ revolutionary and 
anarchical’ crimes, was almost entirely manufactured by the 
Indian Press. Emissaries were then sent all over the country to stir 
up the town mobs, and in places the rural folk, by every form of 
falsehood and calumny. Among the most active of these emis- 
saries were students from various schools and colleges, and some 
of these were subsequently convicted of an active share in the 
rebellion and murderous outrages that ensued, for the seditious 
Press and the emissaries between them succeeded in bringing 
about from Peshawar to Calcutta widespread disturbances, 
amounting in places to ‘open rebellion.’ This was the opportunity 
for Afghanistan and the frontier tribes of the North-West, who are 
always ready to pounce on the rich plains of India, which for 
centuries they have regarded as their natural prey. In fact, both 
the Afghans and the tribes had been approached by some of 
the revolutionary leaders in India. The Amir’s action showed a 
true knowledge of Indian psychology and of the arts of propa- 
ganda. To quote from the Viceroy’s public proclamation of 
May 10, 1919: 

The Amir has proclaimed to his people that in India neither men’s 
property nor their religion is safe; that three men are forbidden to speak 
together; that Muslims are excluded from their mosques and Hindus 


from their temples. Every man in India knows that these statements 
are false. 
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Relying on such misstatements, the Amir has called on Hindus and 
Muhamedans (in India) alike to show their allegiance. He has also 
caused it to be falsely stated that Sikhs have fired on British troops, that 
Germany is about to recommence war, and that the English have been 
destroyed. 

The Viceroy has also proof that the Amir has caused to be prepared 
false leaflets and proclamations of this kind for dissemination in India and 
has made plans to corrupt such newspapers as were willing to be bought. 


Thousands of these incendiary leaflets were intercepted in 
India. Further, the Afghan envoy in India was instructed from 
Kabul 


to obtain allegiance from Hindus and Muhamedans. Afghanistan shares 
the feelings of the Indians and is determined to support them. If you get 
the chance please get exciting articles inserted in the newspapers. 


The instructions gave a list of the four newspapers most likely 
to serve the purpose. They were at the time most hostile to the 
British Government ; they are still in existence and claim to be 
authentic exponents of Indian public opinion. 

All this propaganda was speedily followed by the Afghan 
invasion, which, though encouraged by the revolutionary party 
in India, was speedily repulsed. But an army of 250,000 men 
had to be mobilised for the purpose. 

These episodes are now matters of history, but they show 
what a prominent part a section of the Indian Press, backed 
up by seditious Indians, plays in the manufacture of artificial 
unrest, 

In India to-day there are symptoms of unrest which, whether 
genuine or spurious in their origin, are seriously retarding its 
healthy progress. In this respect India is not different from most 
of the world, and especially the Eastern world. 

India, or rather the small fraction of India that thinks of 
such matters, sees its two great Oriental neighbours, Russia and 
China, convulsed by revolution, Russia groaning under a ruthless 
tyranny, China relapsing into an anarchy like that of India in the 
eighteenth century and the prey of rival war-lords. Its lesser 
neighbours, Persia and Afghanistan, have been badly shaken by 
dynastic intrigues and internal rebellion. Indian, though it 
too has felt the upheaval of the Great War and the shocks 
of external aggression, internal rebellion and widespread revo- 
lutionary plots, remains still the most stable, one might say 
the only stable, Power in Continental Asia. Hence it is to-day 
more than ever the object of attack by the sinister forces that are 
seeking to bring about the Universal Revolution. During the war 
unrest and disorder in India were sedulously fomented among all 
sections of the population by the Turco-German combination in 
close alliance with seditious Indians at home and abroad, with 
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the powerful anti-British elements in Afghanistan and among 
the frontier tribes. Those efforts achieved little, for the authori- 
ties in India were then vigilant, while the Indian peoples, excepting 
the small disaffected section, remained passively or actively loyal. 

We have now come to an understanding with Afghanistan ; 
German influence for the time being has been eliminated ; Turkey, 
by the summary abolition of the Sultanat and Khilafat, has lost 
what influence she had on Indian Muslims. But the secret and 
sinister influence of Bolshevism has taken their place. In India 
since January 1919 Bolshevist propaganda has been sedulously 
working, and not without success. Many people dismiss this 
danger lightly by saying that Bolshevist principles, being com- 
munistic and atheistic, make no appeal to Muslim races or to the 
Indian peoples. That is quite true, and that is why the Bolsheviks 
working in Central Asia and India do not push their Communist 
programme, but work on the real or imaginary grievances of those 
whom they are endeavouring to corrupt. The Times of February 7 
contains the following significant cable from Riga : 


A few days ago Kalinin arrived at Tashkent. . . . Kalinin promised 
that the campaign against religion and private traders would be abandoned 
in these territories. 


These are concessions to Asiatic feeling. In pursuance of their 


object the Bolsheviks have had for years numbers of Indians in 
training in their schools of propaganda at Samarkand and 
Tashkent. As far back as 1920 Eliawa, the Bolshevist Commissary 
for Eastern affairs, boasted at the Congress at Baku that they had 
hundreds of trained Indian Bolsheviks working throughout India 
—even at Delhi itself—under the very noses of the authorities, 
that their secret associations in India had thousands of members, 
and that their Indian subscriptions amounted to thousands of 
pounds annually. In March 1921 I brought these statements 
to the notice of a number of members of both Houses at a 
meeting in Westminster Palace. Eliawa no doubt exaggerated, 
having the usual Oriental desire to make one’s flesh creep. But 
that the movement was even then making headway in India is clear 
from two facts: Gandhi in 1921 publicly stated that he personally 
would prefer Bolshevism to British rule, and the Bengali B. C. 
Pal, in addressing Bengali students, commended to them publicly 
what he termed ‘the Divine ideals of Bolshevism.’ Probably the 
Mahatma and his lieutenant now know more of Bolshevism, and 
have altered their views in regard to it. The many Indian 
revolutionaries who during the war made Berlin, Constantinople 
and Kabul their ‘ spiritual homes,’ and the bases for their nefarious 
designs against India, subsequently and after the war transferred 
their allegiance to Moscow. Since then they have been flitting 
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about between Moscow and Berlin, and making flying visits 
to Kabul and to Bokhara—now a Bolshevist outpost in the 
East. They are in close touch with the revolutionary party 
in India. This was clearly established a few months ago 
in the Allahabad High Court judgment in the Cawnpore con- 
spiracy case. That was a Bolshevist plot to foment rebellion in 
India by creating fictitious unrest in various sections of the 
population, and was engineered from Berlin by a Bengali calling 
himself M. N. Roy. Four men, Hindus and Muhamedans, were 
convicted and sentenced to six years’ imprisonment. 

Is it unlikely that the same Bolshevist propaganda is at work 
among the hundreds of Bengalis, chiefly students of the urban 
middle class, who are implicated in the revolutionary movement 
which is to-day causing such anxiety to the authorities in India, 
and which the All-India Assembly indirectly encourages by refusing 
either to admit its existence or to arm the Government with the 
statutory power to eradicate it? Is it unlikely that the same 
sinister influences are supporting the Akali Sikhs in their truculent 
attitude ? For the Bolsheviks, as we know, are quick to identify 
themselves with any subversive movement in any country, East 
or West. India for years has had a special attraction for them, 
and in their treaty with Afghanistan a few years ago permission 
was given to them to establish consulates or nuclei for propaganda 
at Ghazni and Kandahar, close to the frontier tribes and North- 
West Indian border. Though these are not yet formally estab- 
lished, there is good reason to believe that the Bolshevist agents 
are at work among the tribes, particularly the colony of Muslim 
fanatics at Chamarkand, and also within our Indian border. 

We may now turn to the causes of unrest, genuine or spurious, 
and the agencies promoting unrest in India itself. The first 
point to note is that since 1919 some of the most prominent 
members of two powerful and highly organised political bodies, 
the extremist National Congress and its Muslim counterpart, the 
Khilafat Committee, have avowedly set themselves to subvert 
British rule as at present established. 

At the Congress and Muslim League meetings at Nagpur in 
1920 rebellion, when conditions should be favourable, was 
openly mooted. Gandhi then told his audience that before the 
battle with the British Government was ended they might have 
to pass through a sea of blood. Since then probably 10,000 lives 
have been lost in the Moplah rebellion alone, which broke. out 
eight months later, and which, in the words of Lord Willingdon, 
then Governor of Madras, was ‘an inevitable outcome of the 
propaganda associated with Mr. Gandhi.’ At the same Nagpur 
Congress Lajpat Rai, of the Punjab, claimed the right of armed 
rebellion against a ‘bloodstained and revolting Government. 
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Later on Muhamad Ali, the Khilafat leader, said they would 
drive out (by non-co-operative methods) ‘the British thieves 
by the same aperture by which they entered India as thieves.’ 
The language used at the subsequent meetings of the Congress 
has been, if possible, even more incendiary. Is it surprising 
that language of this kind repeated from scores of platforms, 
and published broadcast through the Indian Press, has created 
among sections of an ignorant and credulous population the 
belief that the British power was broken and that the British 
authorities were frightened of the extremist agitators? The 
natural result was that lawlessness and rapine soon got the 
upper hand in many localities, as they always will in an Eastern 
country when the arm of authority shows signs of weakness. 

While the Hindu-Muslim entente lasted under the leadership 
of Gandhi and the Ali brothers, this lawlessness took the form 
of murderous attacks on the officers and supporters of the 
‘Satanic’ British Government. That unnatural union was dis- 
solved when in 1922 Gandhi and the Ali brothers were brought 
to tardy justice, and when the appalling outrages by Moplah 
fanatics on tens of thousands of their Hindu neighbours in 
Malabar opened the eyes of many Hindus to what would be their 
fate in a Khilafat kingdom or republic. Later on the eyes of 
Muhamedans were similarly opened to what would be their fate 
as a minority under Hindu swaraj. 

The growing tension between the rival religions has within 
the last two years made the streets of a score of great cities, from 
Kohat and Amritsar to Lucknow, Calcutta and Gulbarga, run 
with blood shed in communal strife, which has only been checked 
by the intervention of the British soldier, the British police 
officer and the British magistrate. Never has the réle of the 
impartial British authority as the sole mainstay of order and 
justice in a land split with feuds and factions been more 
triumphantly vindicated. This is the view of all sensible Indians. 
But they are, as a rule, afraid to speak out. One of them, however, 
has stated the position with rare force and truth in a Calcutta 
paper quoted in the Daily Telegraph of September 22, 1924. 
He wrote : 


It is only the fear of a superior power that can ever stop the hatred of 
one community for the other. That fear has been removed in consequence 
of the efforts of the British Government to devolve its responsibility upon 
others. There is nothing now to prevent us cutting one another’s throats, 
as we used to do before British supremacy established itself in India. 


Here we have the key to one main cause of Indian unrest. 
Fortunately the remedy is still in our hands, but for how long ? 
One of the greatest difficulties in suppressing the appalling 
outbreaks of racial and sectarian feuds in the last two years has 
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been the paucity not only of British troops, reduced in the last 
two years from over 70,000 to under 60,000, in deference to the 
views of the All-India Assembly, but of British magistrates and 
police officers, who, being detached and unbiased, are in the best 
position to prevent sectarian outbreaks and to bring the law- 
breakers to justice. Their number is now under 1500 for the 250 
millions of people in British India, and is being steadily reduced to 
meet the ambitions of the Indian oligarchy, without reference to 
the needs and wishes of the Indian masses, who look to them for 
protection and impartial justice. 

So far reference has been made mainly to the external agencies— 
foreign intrigue, Bolshevist propaganda, anti-British agitation in 
the Press, in the councils and on the platform, sectarian strife— 
which foment unrest and disorder among populations naturally 
docile and law-abiding, but appallingly ignorant and easily 
swayed by false and mischievous propaganda. 

The question may now be examined from the standpoint 
of the classes mainly affected. Here the surprising fact meets 
us that those who have the most legitimate ground for discontent 
with their lot, owing to social or economic hardships, are the 
slowest to complain, while the classes who have benefited most 
by the economic and political conditions created by the British 
Government are often the most virulent in their hostility. 

Take first the fifty millions of depressed classes or outcastes, 
Their position is well described in the official Report on the Moral 
and Material Progress of India in 1923-24, recently presented to 
Parliament : 


At present large numbers of them are compelled to reside, in conditions 
of almost animal squalor, beyond the purlieus of cities and villages. They 
may not draw water from public wells, they may not enter the houses of 
people belonging to the ‘ touchable ’ (higher) classes, and in some provinces 
they may not even use the public streets. They are denied the use of 
temples and inns; their children are not customarily admitted into the 
ordinary schools, and where admitted are made to sit apart from others, 
who would be polluted by their mere touch. These disabilities, though 
primarily social, extend to the minutest operations of daily life... . 

But what stands most in the way of the depressed classes is the social 
twadition observed by the great majority of the caste community. In theory 
many of the most galling disabilities under which the outcastes labour have 
already been removed by legislation or by administrative enactment. But 
in practice they persist. 


This is a horrible picture of the deliberate social degradation 
of over fifty millions of people by their own countrymen. It 
has been described in more detail in Bishop Whitehead’s admirable 
article in the February number of the Nineteenth Century and 
After. And, as he clearly brings out, the main agencies for the 
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uplift of these fifty millions, who have hitherto suffered in silence, 
are the British official and the Christian missions. 

Some of the Indian politicians do lip-service to the redress of 
the miserable lot of the ‘ untouchables’; but as a rule they find 
the ‘ grievances ’ of the 20,000 Indians in Kenya more useful for 
arousing racial feeling. They are in fact afraid of alienating 
orthodox Hindu sentiment. To do Mr, Gandhi justice, he has 
more than once emphasised the fact that swarvaj is impossible 
while more than one-fifth of the population are treated as below 
the brute creation. At the recent Belgaum Congress he advocated 
the removal of ‘ untouchability.’ But mark the sequel. A few 
days later a great meeting of orthodox Hindus was held in Bombay, 
where it was laid down, and correctly, that the untouchability 
of the outcastes was an integral and essential part of the Hindu 
religion, and one speaker suggested that anyone who attacked it, 
even Gandhi himself, deserved to be lynched. So the matter 
stands now. But there are signs that the ‘ submerged ’ one-fifth 
will not accept it for much longer. 

Next come the great rural masses, including with the un- 
touchables 94 per cent. of the population, mainly illiterate, 
simple, kindly folk if left to themselves, and free from racial and 
sectarian hatreds, unless these are deliberately stirred up by the 
cry of their religion or immemorial customs being in danger. 
Economically their position has steadily improved, especially 
within the last thirty years. This has been largely a result of 
the railways and great irrigation works constructed with British 
capital by the British Government, which have done so much to 
avert famine and steady prices in seasons of scarcity, and give 
them access to good markets for their surplus in times of plenty. 
The rise in prices of agricultural produce has on the whole 
immensely benefited the producer, and the great majority of the 
rural population are producers. In some provinces, such as 
Bihar, Bengal and parts of Madras and the United Provinces, the 
population is pressing heavily on the means of subsistence ; in 
others, such as the Punjab, Sind, parts of Bombay and of the 
United Provinces, there is little or no congestion and much room 
for expansion by the great irrigation schemes now in hand. But 
even where there is acute congestion, it has not, in the writer’s 
opinion, in any way created serious unrest against the British. 
Any suggestion for the limitation of the population by the methods 
familiar in the West would arouse a storm of discontent that would 
overwhelm those who suggested it, for it would conflict with the 
very root ideas of Indian society and Indian sentiment. The 
peasant proprietor and the ryots holding direct from Government 
have undoubtedly prospered, and among them there is little or 
no genuine discontent against British authority; indeed, their 
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attitude to the British official is nearly always friendly; but 
there is often bitter feeling against the money-lender and other 
urban classes who exploit them. 

The position of the agricultural labourer and of the tenants, 
millions of whom are unprotected by legislation and often grossly 
oppressed by the agents of absentee landlords, is less satis. 
factory. They suffer rather than profit by high prices, and the 
bad years 1918-19 and 1920-21 hit them very hard. It was at 
this stage that the Aika movement, a Jacquerie uprising against 
the landlords, arose in parts of the United Provinces, Bihar and 
Bengal, where conditions are worst. It was in a way parallel to 
the movement of the Russian peasants in 1917-18, which, favoured 
by the Bolsheviks, gave them the lands of the nobles and the 
Church. It was perhaps encouraged in India by Bolshevist 
influence, but it soon died away with the return of better seasons 
and easier prices. Fortunately, even agricultural wages have, 
since the war, risen at least as rapidly as prices. These classes 
on the whole, though living on the margin of subsistence, remain 
in a state of ‘ pathetic contentment.’ But they still look to the 
British Government to secure them fair play. The Government 
is doubtless anxious to do so, but fears to antagonise the strong 
vested interests of lawyers, landlords and capitalists, who now 
dominate the Legislature and speak in the name of India. Hence 
the recent attempts to give security to tenants in certain provinces 
have been much whittled down. The British official is now 
almost driven to think first and last of the Indian politician ; the 
masses are the last to be considered, if at all. The réle of gharib 
parwar (protector of the poor) is passing away, though the need 
is as great as ever. Our strength in India has lain in the fact 
that the rural masses have trusted us. Our growing weakness is 
due to the fact that we are giving them cause to mistrust us. 

Coming to the urban classes, the lot of the factory hand, 
the skilled and casual labourer and the domestic servant, has 
on the whole steadily improved in recent years. Wages, which 
were miserably low, had to be raised a few years ago, after 
the war, to meet the enormous rise in prices. Since then prices 
have dropped considerably, but wages have not ; and while the 
housing conditions in Bombay, Ahmedabad, Calcutta, Cawnpur 
and other great industrial centres are still shocking, the general 
position, though not quite satisfactory, is better than it was. The 
trade union movement has begun to spread in the big towns, but 
so far it has not made much progress. Most of the labourers are 
rural folk and return to their villages for part of the year. But 
the great unorganised masses of ignorant, excitable people, living 
on the margin of subsistence in the big towns, offer a strong 
temptation to the unscrupulous agitator. It is by working on 
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» their feelings that the rebellions and murderous outbreaks of 1919 


in Delhi, Amritsar, Ahmedabad, etc., were brought about ; while 
in 1921 it was they who were worked up to commit the disgraceful 
excesses in Bombay at the Prince of Wales’ visit in November 
192 when fifty-four people were murdered and several hundred 
seriously injured by the mobs, Those outbreaks, like the 
Malabar rebellion, were the direct result of Gandhi’s non-co- 
operation propaganda. 

It will be seen that, in my opinion, among all the classes 
enumerated there is normally no unrest or dissatisfaction with 
British rule. In fact, in their own dumb way they recognise 
what the British Government and the British officials are doing 
for them in maintaining security and promoting progress, and 
they would wish to see that position maintained. They have no 
solid grievance against the Government. Life and property are, 
on the whole, well protected ; their religions and their customs 
are most carefully respected. Taxation in India, though so 
unevenly distributed that the poor man pays more than his share, 
while the landlord with a rent-roll of hundreds of thousands from 
the land pays nothing at all as income-tax or super-tax, is 
extremely light as compared with any other civilised country, 
The total State revenues, central and provincial, come to about 
150,000,000/. sterling, or 12s. per head of population, against 16/. 
per head in Great Britain, and of the 12s. only some 8s. represent 
taxation. It represents less than one-tenth of the annual incomes 
in India, against over o7«:-fourth in Great Britain. The cost of 
defence comes to 40,00”,0001., or 2s. 6d. per head for 320 millions 
of people. In Great Britain last year it was £4 per head, in the 
United States 2/. ros., and even in Japan, a relatively poor 
country, it was nearly 1/. Ios. per head. 

There is surely no cause for grievance here. Indeed, the 
British taxpayer might complain that he is made to pay for the 
naval defence of India’s 5000 miles of seaboard and 360,000,000/. 
of foreign trade, for India contributes only 100,000/. yearly to 
our Naval Budget of 55,000,000/. 

There is one class left, the urban intelligentsia, among a large 
section of whom we have for years found acute discontent and 
bitter criticism of our rule. This class is mainly the creation of 
our rule and has almost a monopoly of Western education, for less 
than 1 per cent. of the whole population have some knowledge of 
English, and only 7 per cent. are literate in their own tongues. 
This class has prospered exceedingly under that rule, having 
almost complete control of the learned professions, the Bar, 
medicine, education and journalism, which have grown up under 
our administration. It also has a predominant share in the 
Government services—judicial, executive, educational, etc.—in 
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which little technical knowledge is required, and that predomi. 
nance is being more and more resented by the rural classes and 
masses. It now aspires to complete mastery of all the great 
services by driving out the small body of less than 4000 British 
officials, who in the Civil Service, police, engineering, forest, 
agricultural, medical and veterinary services, have given India 
such civilised progress as she has attained, and who, in the words 
of Mr. Lloyd George, form the ‘ steel frame ’ that alone holds the 
jarring elements of India’s 320 millions together. Owing to the 
domination of the All-India Assembly and the provincial legis. 
latures which Mr. Montagu’s undemocratic schemes of reform 
gave to a small oligarchy, representing less than 1 per cent, of 
the population, and its control of the Press and the platform, it 
is rapidly achieving that object. Of all the above services only 
the Civil Service and police are guaranteed, under the report of 
the Lee Commission, a substantial British personnel, and even 
in those services it is to be reduced to one-half. This class has 
grown enormously in wealth, in influence and in numbers, but 
contributes little to the revenues of India, owing to the unequal 
system of taxation, and almost nothing to its defence. 

One would expect to find the members of a class so privileged 
satisfied with the position created for them under the British 
Government. But it is among them, that racial hatred and anti- 
pathy to the British are most common, and from them that the 
revolutionary movements derive nearly all their recruits. 

What are the causes of this phenomenon ? They would take 
long to explain. But it may be said that they are due partly to 
traditions of privilege and self-confidence in the higher or literary 
castes, and partly to Western education, both of which tend to cause 
resentment that the British should still control the destinies of 
India’s diverse races, castes and religions. The members of this 
class fail to realise that in historical times no indigenous power 
has ever succeeded in establishing any form of national government 
in India ; and that they, being a small, unmartial urban minority, 
are not likely to succeed where the men of the sword have failed. 
The prevalent unrest among the intelligentsia is, briefly, the pro- 
duct of a bad educational system, almost exclusively literary, based 
on false history and false economics. That system turns out 
annually tens of thousands of half-educated young men, whom the 
learned professions cannot absorb, who, from defective education 
and caste tradition, are unfitted or unwilling to take to the agri- 
cultural, industrial and commercial pursuits which are crying for 
Indian brains and capital, and who, under the influence of specious 
agitators, attribute their difficulties and their failures to the British 
Government. For those who wish to study more deeply the 
causes of discontent among this class a perusal of the Rowlatt 
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report of 1918, especially the chapters dealing with Bengal, 
where the situation is most acute, and the report of Sir Michael 
Sadleir’s Commission on the Calcutta University, is recommended. 
We cannot but feel sympathy for these victims of a system for 
which we ourselves are in a large measure responsible. Can we 
go on regarding the tragedy with folded hands, while thousands 
of young men are being drawn into revolutionary societies and 
tens of thousands of young lives are being blighted ? The remedy 
lies in tackling the admitted failure of our educational system. 
Here is the real root of Indian unrest. Will any Government in 
India and here have the courage to tackle it ? Hic labor, hoc 


opus est. 
M. F. O’DwyYeEr. 
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THE LAND AND THE PEOPLE: OCCUPYING 
OWNERSHIP 


THERE can no longer be any doubt that the nation is at last 
awaking to the importance of the land and is taking an increasing 
interest in the agricultural situation, an awakening which will 
be welcomed by all who realise the importance of the rural side 
of our civilisation. 

For almost the first time a Conservative Government has 
really put agriculture to the forefront in its programme, and a 
happy combination controls the Ministry of Agriculture. In Mr. 
Edward Wood and Lord Bledisloe we have men with a profound 
understanding of the rural situation, men who put agriculture 
before politics. The new Minister let no time elapse in convening 
an agricultural conference and it is to be hoped that much may 
result therefrom, but even if the results are disappointing it was 
the right thing to do. 

The daily papers have had, since the election, numerous 
articles and letters upon the subject of ‘the land and the 
people,’ so that it is not the writers intention to enter in any 
detail into what has happened in the past, but rather to concen- 
trate upon the development of occupying ownership (i.e., the 
ownership by the cultivator of the land he occupies) as one of the 
most important means of improving the whole state of agriculture 
and the social and economic condition of the countryside. 

The excellent article by the Central Landowners’ Association 
in The Times of December 16 ably refuted the statement that the 
landowners had ‘ robbed the people’ of their lands by pointing out 
that the people of England as a whole had never owned the land. 

Confusion exists in regard to the common land system, which 
existed before enclosure, and the comparatively modem 
‘ commons.’ 

Under the former the ‘commoners,’ not the community, had the 
vested rights in the land cultivated, rights which were recognised 
by every Act of Enclosure, whereas our comparatively modem 
‘commons ’—just like the Yellowstone Park or the Yosemite in 
America—are areas set apart for the use of the people, and could 
be described as belonging to the State or people. 
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In the days long past, before the land was cultivated at all, 
the people (everyone) undoubtedly had the right to hunt over it, 
put that can hardly be described as ownership. 

A fundamental mistake that many people make is to regard 
the land as a finished product from the outset, whereas in its 
prairie condition it is raw material, and, in general terms, culti- 
yated land, whether grass or arable, is a manufactured com- 
modity. 

The French ‘habitants’ of Canada were wont to use the 
phrase ‘to make the land.’ The pioneer who settled in the 
remoter parts of the country cut down the trees, grubbed up the 
stumps and made the land; the real pioneer sold his partially 
‘made’ farm as soon as the district became more populated and 
again went into the wilds to repeat the process. 

To-day the process can be seen going on in the Dominions. 
New land for settlers can be obtained in its virgin state for x. per 
acre, which will cost from 20/. to 4o/., and even more, to bring 
into a state of cultivation. 

In England, more than in most countries, the landowner has 
done his share in making the land. 

The landowner’s capital invested in farmhouses, roads and 
farm buildings, in hedges, ditches and draining, far exceeds the 
farmer’s capital invested in stocking and working the farms. In 
other words, the aggregate value of the owners’ improvements is 
much greater than the working capital put into the agricultural 
industry by the farmers. 

As an illustration, I know an estate which, when sold a few 
years ago, realised 8000/. Jess than the owner’s grandfather had 
spent in draining the land and in making roads and bridges. 
Yet it was considered a good sale. 

This is an important side of the question to remember if 
justice is to be done to the landowner. 

And be it noted in passing that Henry George—the father of 
the doctrine of Land Nationalisation—always admitted the land- 
owner’s title to ‘ consolidated capital,’ 7.e., to the capital sunk in 
improvements. 

It serves no good purpose to bring accusations of robbery 
(more or less vaguely based on past legislative action) against one 
section of the rural community, a section, too, which, wisely or 
unwisely, bore the brunt of the great agricultural depression of 
the ‘eighties, to which the townspeople were supremely indifferent. 
In the same way it creates misapprehension to describe the 
Enclosure Acts as base measures for robbing the people, or even 
individual people, of their land, since every Enclosure Act recog- 
nised the rights of thousands of small holders. 

The writer is not defending the effect of these Acts; the results 
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are indisputable—large numbers of individuals were dispossessed 
of their land. 

Years ago Disraeli, with his accustomed shrewdness, pointed 
out that the large landless proletariat was a danger to the nation, 

We see, then, that large numbers of agricultural labourers and 
others, who before enclosure had a direct interest in the land, 
lost that interest owing to their being obliged to sell the small 
parcels of land allotted to them under the specific Enclosure Act, 
often to meet the expenses thrown upon them by the Act, or from 
other causes. There lies the evil of the Enclosure Acts. 

The old common-land system had to go. Under it the alloca- 
tion of land was unscientific, unpractical and inconvenient. A 
new allocation was in every way desirable. High farming underit 
was impossible, and it became imperative to change the whole 
system when the increasing urban and manufacturing population 
demanded a much greater production of food from the cultivators 
of the soil. To meet the case Parliament passed the Enclosure Acts, 

Again let me insist that these Acts in themselves were not 
evil and did not constitute robbery ; but the way in which they 
operated was disastrous to the countryside, and particularly to 
the social side of rural life. 

These baneful results could have been avoided; they were 
avoided in German enclosure, where special measures were taken 
to safeguard the ownership of the smaller allottees. So that 
to-day we see in Germany, on an agricultural area barely twice 
that of the United Kingdom, no less than five million occupying 
owners. In Germany the Enclosure Acts were used as a means 
of increasing and consolidating occupying ownership ; in England 
they disastrously reduced the number of men with a direct 
interest in the land. 

The great need is for a vastly larger number of people to be 
given that direct interest in land which comes most effectively 
when the cultivator owns the land he farms. In other words, it is 
essential to develop occupying ownership in this country, and thus 
to undo the evil caused by the way in which our Enclosure Acts 
were carried out. 

An ever-increasing number of those who ponder the agri- 
cultural situation regard the development of occupying owner- 
ship as one of the most effective means of improving the 
industry, and of strengthening the social and economic life of the 
countryside. 

It is noteworthy that over two years ago the Liberal Party 
definitely adopted occupying ownership as a plank in their policy. 
Surely it is one of the curious contradictions in politics that the 
Liberals should have pronounced in favour of ownership before the 
Conservatives ! 
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Three main objections to the policy of occupying ownership 
are still put forward by those who oppose it : 

(t) That tenant farmers have no wish to buy the farms they 

rent. 

(2) That it is unsound from the economic point of view. 

(3) That it would render nationalisation more difficult. 

The answer to the first is that it is quite true. Nor is this 
to be wondered at, seeing that most farmers hold their land at 
rents far below its economic value—not only so, but they have 
complacent landlords who do the repairs that they ought to do 
themselves (and did before the agricultural depression). Our 
farmers are short-sighted in their attitude in regard to occupying 
ownership ; logically they should be the first to demand the 
creation of a sound and comprehensive system of land purchase. 
It must be clear to everyone that the break up of the large estates 
will continue—the present rate of death duties ensures this— 
so that farms will be coming on the market in increasingly large 
numbers ; this means that every year thousands of farmers will 
be faced with the alternative of breaking up their homes or buying 
under unsound conditions and in competition, perchance, with 
unscrupulous speculators. All this, beside entailing hardship for 
many families, is bad for the industry. If our farmers are unable 
to see this, and to realise that the security they demand can most 
efiectively be given by ownership, then their views on the subject, 
in their own interest as well as in that of the whole industry, 
should be disregarded. 

The second objection—an ancient one—is that it is unsound 
economically for farmers to sink, in buying land, capital which 
could be more profitably employed from every point of view as 
‘working capital.’ Case after case is pointed out where the farmer 
has been crippled, perhaps for life, owing to his having put so much 
capital into the purchase of his farm that he was left with insuffi- 
cient capital to work it properly. The very cases cited are in 
themselves the best answer to those who put them forward as 
objections. These unfortunate tenant farmers—for they are 
unfortunate—have been compelled to buy their farms under the 
worst conditions ; with no land bank to help them, they had either 
to find the purchase-money out of their own capital or, at all 
events, to find 30 per cent. of it, and raise the remaining 
70 per cent. by mortgaging the farm they had just bought. Here 
we come to the root of the matter: to weigh down the newly 
purchased farm with a mortgage is financially unsound. In fact, 
to resort to mortgage in any circumstances is unwise; it is 
emphatically the most unsatisfactory way in which to obtain 
credit. The value of the land may go down, but the amount of 
the mortgage remains the same. The new owner—by the sweat 
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of his brow—may pay the interest on that mortgage for ten, - 
twenty, thirty-years, yet the amount of the mortgage remains the 
same. It is a. millstone that drags him down, for, being q 
permanent loan, it is generally only paid off when the mortgagee 
calls in the money, which often happens at a most inconvenient 
moment to the borrower. 

What a contrast is presented by the man who buys his land 
under sound conditions—conditions which are world-wide. It jg 
only in England that they do not exist. This man borrows 
80 per cent., or even go per cent., of the purchase-money from the 
land bank ; but this is the soundest way in which to borrow, since 
each year, in addition to the interest, he pays a certain amount of 
sinking fund, so that each year his liability is lessened, and his 
margin of safety increases. At the end of twenty-five years, or 
thirty-six years, or forty years, as the case may be, he owns an 
unencumbered farm, and all this is done without the farmer having 
to pay crippling annual charges. Over the whole period he pays 
only a fair rental for the land, and he has the satisfaction of owning 
it at the end. This is a process that is beneficial also to the land- 
owner ; at all events, in countries where the system exists there 
are no complaints from the owners. 

The third objection comes from those wedded to the doctrine 
of land nationalisation; it is only natural that they should 
object to an increase in the number of owners. It is easier to 
‘ abolish ’ a small number of large owners than a large number of 
small owners. 

It is not supposed for one moment that it is possible to shake 
the faith of the nationaliser in his ‘ doctrine,’ or to induce him to 
support a measure that has been proved by years of successful 
results in other countries. Yet a closer study of facts during the 
last few years has greatly modified the views of most nationalisers: 
now they recognise that it is impossible by Act of Parliament to 
nationalise all industries at a given moment; they state that 
industries must be nationalised only as they become ripe for 
nationalisation. A little further study may convince nationalisers 
that agriculture will be the last industry to ripen for nationalisa- 
tion (if, indeed, it ever does so ripen). In any case, they mus! 
recognise that many years will elapse before the land and the 
industry could be nationalised, and a still longer period before 
the ‘ beneficial ’ effects of it could be felt. 

But it is essential to do something here and now; many 
nationalisers are honestly anxious to see our land producing more 
and employing more people: they think the great barrier is 
ownership. This, however, is the wrong diagnosis; the great 
barrier to the development of the industry is not ownership, but 
our present system of occupying tenancy 
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In no country in the world do so many farmers rent the land 
they cultivate, or so few own it, as in England. 

Let us envisage a state of things—such as exists in most other 
countries—under which our landowners have voluntarily sold the 
greater part of their estates, keeping only a few tenants and farm- 
ing themselves the remaining portion effectively on a com- 
mercial basis. The farmers, through the medium of the land bank, 
have largely become occupying owners. 

The first general result would be that the original owners 
would become less dependent on rent and more dependent for 
income upon what they produce (all to the good), and the farmer 
would have no landlord to turn to with requests for things he 
should do himself. The next result would be an added incentive 
(the present distinction between owner and tenant having largely 
disappeared) for all agriculturists to come together and to say, 
‘How can we organise our industry so as to draw from it our 
maximum legitimate profit?’ If they are sensible—and there is 
little doubt that they would be sensible—they would clearly 
recognise the claims of the consumer and would approach organi- 
sation from a national rather than from the industrial standpoint 
alone. 

A fact to be remembered is that it is hard in the case of an indus- 
try producing the elementary necessaries of life to take a narrow 
point of view ; for in the long run what is good for the industry 
will be good for the nation. But in so large a question it is essen- 
tial for the leaders of the industry and the Government to get 
together and somehow to devise a policy that will possess at least 
some element of permanence, and so restore confidence in the 
mind of the cultivator. Never was there so favourable an oppor- 
tunity, and the present Government has proved its right state of 
mind by convening a conference of a type and for a purpose 
which up to now has no parallel in the history of this country. It 
is to be earnestly hoped that the members of this conference will 
recognise clearly the importance of occupying ownership as one of 
the great reconstructional measures to be urged, and will not 
allow themselves to be blinded by any of the old objections, which 
will be found to be unsound when closely investigated. Even if 
the results of the conference prove disappointing, owing to exces- 
sive compromise, it will still be open to the Government to estab- 
lish in England the system of occupying ownership which has 
brought prosperity to the industry in other countries. It is not 
too much to say that, wherever agriculture is highly developed 
and flourishing, there occupying ownership dominates. It is 
futile to argue that the system of tenancy suits English farmers 
best ; our farmers when they migrate still remain English, but 
overseas they generally become occupying owners. But let us be 
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quite clear. Occupying ownership under wrong conditions wil] 
bring no benefit to the industry ; indeed, it would prove worse 
than our present system of tenancy ; but occupying ownership 
under right conditions is the first step towards the salvation and 
development of our agriculture. What are the right conditions ? 

1. Proper machinery to enable the farmer to buy his land. 
This generally means a land bank which deals only with long 
period loans. Varying methods of providing credit are in successful 
operation in different countries, and should be carefully studied 
in order to arrive at the form most suited to the needs of this 
country. 

2. The creation of an effective system of short-term loans— 
credit societies in one form or another—for providing the farmer 
with temporary advances of working capital. 

3. A special branch of credit to enable the really good work- 
ing man to become a small owner. This is most important. 
The lack of this provision is undoubtedly one of the chief reasons 
why working men have not taken much greater advantage of the 
Small Holdings Act. 

4. Industrial credit for providing groups of farmers or co- 
operative societies with capital for starting large enterprises—such 
as sugar factories, bacon factories, creameries, etc., together with 
proper safeguards against unwise expenditure being taken. 

It is true that Government has passed certain legislation 
within the last two or three years in regard to the provision of 
credit—this after decades of desultory talk on the subject. 

But the problem of credit has not yet been sufficiently en- 
visaged as a whole: the measures referred to do not go far enough; 
the land purchase system was open only to farmers who had 
bought farms between the years 1917 and 1921. 

Really it cannot be described as a system of purchase, but rather 
as a somewhat unsatisfactory effort on the part of Government 
to make up for its action in repealing the Corn Production Act. 

Coming to the short-term credit, the percentage that has to be 
produced by the locality is so large that little recourse is being 
made to the ‘ machinery ’ provided. 

And behind all this there is an unwilling Treasury, that fails 
to realise that money advanced to finance a sound system of 
credit (whether long or short) is money soundly invested. 

If a land purchase system is to be effectively worked in this 
country, the other sides of credit here referred to must be developed 
simultaneously. 

The adequate provision of credit is a large question, and 
it has been neglected in this country for so long that the Govern- 
ment now must be directly connected with the creation of any 
comprehensive system. 
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At the same time Government interference and control should 
be reduced to the minimum. The first object should be to 
place the industry in a position to obtain credit, and when 
obtained to administer the loans itself; the Development Com- 
mission might hold a watching brief for the Government. One way 
of securing this would be by the creation of a great central agricul- 
tural bank for all purposes of credit (save, perhaps, the long-term 
loans for land purchase). A Government guarantee of interest 
would enable such a bank to get the needed funds. It may be 
said that it would be an unwise precedent for Government to 
guarantee any bank in such a way. The reply is that the con- 
ditions are exceptional; agriculture for many years has been 
starved of capital ; it has not attracted capital largely because of 
the uncertain attitude of Government towards land and agri- 
culture. 

Our agriculture must be built up in the interest of the whole 
nation. It cannot be built up unless it can command more credit 
and more capital. 

From this point of view the suggestion of a Government 
guarantee is not unreasonable, and there is another reason: 
nothing could do more to secure continuity of policy on the part 
of Government than such a guarantee. 

From the strictly financial point of view it has obvious advan- 
tages. It is a method that has been largely and successfully 
resorted to in other countries. 

With Labour in power—owing to the doctrines held by that 
party—we would undoubtedly see much bureaucratic interference 
and the Government attempting to do for the industry things 
that the industry could and should do for itself. 

Such a policy would still further demoralise the farming 
community : it would check the initiative of our good men, 
and would confirm the indifferent farmers in their lack of 
action and in their inclination to leave to others the tasks they 
should undertake themselves. For this reason it is of supreme 
importance for the present Government to keep the agricultural 
problem in the forefront as one of the chief questions with which 
it has to deal, and not to rest content until a solution has been 
found. Perhaps no Government has been better equipped than 
the present one to deal with this difficult matter on non-party 
and non-theoretical lines, but rather from the social and industrial 
point of view. 

It is along such lines only that sound advance and lasting 
improvement can be made, and the industry placed in a position to 
work out its own salvation. 

CHRISTOPHER TURNOR. 
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THE EXCHANGE OF POPULATIONS IN THE 
BALKANS 


THE exchange of populations, as a method of settling the problem 
of minorities, has been condemned in many quarters as a bar- 
barous and dangerous innovation in international politics. The 
question must not be treated theoretically, but considered with 
reference to the special circumstances of each case. My object 
is to show that, in the cases in point, the exchange, if not desirable 
in itself, was probably inevitable as being the only practical 
solution. 

Down to the nineteenth century the minorities question 
usually presented itself under the aspect of religious rather than 
racial minorities. When the minority became troublesome or 
antipathetic to the State, the solution usually adopted was the 
drastic one of suppression or expulsion. Spain in the fifteenth 
century expelled first the Moslem and then the Jewish minority, 
who were forced to emigrate respectively to Morocco and Turkey. 
The Protestant minority in France in the seventeenth century 
was compelled, by the Edict of Nantes, to emigrate to England 
and Holland. 

In the Ottoman Empire the minorities question has a long and 
tragic history. During the earlier period of the Turkish conquest 
the Government wavered between the alternative policies of 
‘Islam or the sword ’—several times proposed by fanatical 
Ministers under Mahommed II. and Selim I.—and ‘ toleration on 
sufferance.’ As the Christians constituted practically the whole 
of the commercial and industrial, and a considerable portion of 
the agricultural, population, considerations of economic expediency 
finally won the day ; and the religious minorities, Greek-Orthodox, 
Armenian-Gregorian and Latin-Catholic—Mahommedanism at 
that time not recognising the existence of racial minorities—were 
allowed to subsist on the basis of ecclesiastical and parish 
autonomy. 

In the nineteenth century, the spirit of nationalism, until then 
concealed under the cloak of religion, broke out among the subject 
races. Those parts of the Empire where these races were in the 
majority—Greece, Serbia, Bulgaria and Roumania—revolted 
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and became independent. But considerable Christian populations 
still remained, as minorities, within the borders of Turkey. It was 
then that the Young Turks woke up to the fact that the minorities 
had evolved from religious into national minorities. Fearing that 
their continued existence might bring about further disruption, 
and realising the impossibility of effective assimilation on the 
part of the ruling race, the Turkish Government embarked on a 
new policy of eradication, with the object of creating a homo- 
geneous State. The new policy was applied wholesale during the 
decade 1914-24, when war conditions were especially favourable, 
with the result that to-day there are practically no minorities 
left outside the walls of Constantinople. 

As a consequence of the territorial adjustments brought about 
by the Great War, minority problems have been infinitely multi- 
plied. The statesmen of Europe have done their best to devise 
theoretical safeguards for protecting the elementary rights of the 
minorities in the new or aggrandised States of Central and Eastern 
Europe. The object of the various treaties for the protection of 
minorities in Poland, Czecho-Slovakia, Roumania, Greece, Turkey, 
etc., is to enable the minorities to go on living in the country of 
their birth as subjects of an alien State while preserving their 
racial and religious individuality. 

But there are cases where it has been recognised by the 
interested parties that past events have created a situation which 
cannot be remedied by the above means and where, in consequence, 
it is necessary to seek for a more radical remedy. Either large 
masses of the minority have already been compelled to emigrate, 
and their place has been taken by other settlers, so that the 
repatriation of the former and their restoration to their original 
homes becomes a material impossibility, or else racial animosity 
has reached such a pitch that the very existence of the minority 
in the midst of the hostile majority is constantly menaced. 

Sometimes both the above factors are found combined ; such 
is the case as between Greece and Turkey and Greece and Bul- 
garia. 

In such cases the radical solution adopted has been that of a 
formal exchange of populations, which is simply the old form of 
wholesale expulsion surrounded by certain guarantees as regards 
the right to dispose of movable property and the liquidation of 
the estate left behind by the emigrants. 

This system of solving the minorities question which we 
meet with in the Near East again falls into two types: the type 
of so-called voluntary emigration, represented by the Turco- 
Bulgarian Convention of 1913 and the Greco-Bulgarian Con- 
vention of 1919, and that of compulsory emigration, represented 
by the Greco-Turkish Convention of 1923. 
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The first of these Conventions provides for an exchange of 
the Moslem and Bulgarian inhabitants along the whole of the 
Turco-Bulgarian frontier to a depth of fifteen kilometres, 
Although emigration was nominally to be voluntary, it was inter- 
preted on both sides as compulsory, and even the limit of fifteen 
kilometres was not observed. As the result of this exchange, 
9472 Bulgarian families from Eastern Thrace and 9714 Moslem 
families from Bulgaria were mutually transferred. The valuation 
and liquidation of property provided for in the Convention 
was, however, never completed, owing to the breaking out of the 
European war. 

The Greco-Bulgarian Convention of 1919 also provides for 
voluntary emigration. But, a large number of the persons affected 
having already emigrated as a consequence of the Balkan wars 
and their property having been occupied by new settlers, in 
practice these persons will have no choice. 

An exchange of populations between Greece and Turkey was 
first suggested by M. Venizelos in 1914 as a way of solving the 
difficulties which had arisen at the beginning of that year between 
the two countries. Relations had become strained owing to the 
refusal of Turkey to recognise the Greek annexation of the Aigean 
islands opposite the Anatolian coast. In order to put pressure 
on the Greek Government, the Turks proceeded to expel the Greek 
inhabitants of a large number of towns and villages in Eastern 
Thrace and on the Western Anatolian littoral, installing in their 
place Moslem emigrants from Macedonia. These Greeks, amount- 
ing to 270,000, were forced to take refuge in Greece. 

It was useless to expect that these refugees would ever be 
allowed to return, and even if the Turkish Government had given 
its consent, it is more than doubtful whether they could ever 
have been reinstalled in their homes, seeing that these had already 
been occupied by Moslem emigrants. The only solution was 
therefore to accept the fait accompli and to regularise the situation 
by an agreement which would have enabled the property aban- 
doned on both sides to be properly liquidated, and also isolated 
communities which had remained behind, and were in danger of 
annihilation by the surrounding population, to be removed under 
proper safeguards. It was with a view to negotiating a settlement 
on these lines that M. Venizelos went to Brussels in the summer 
of 1914 to meet the Grand Vizier Said Halim Pasha. But, before 
any agreement could be reached, the Austrian ultimatum to 
Serbia intervened and abruptly terminated the negotiations. 

In point of fact, a partial exchange of populations had already 
taken place. Some 100,000 to 150,000 Moslems had quitted 
Greece, and 250,000 Greeks had come over from Turkey. No 
attempt was made, however, to settle the property claims on 
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either side, and the emigrants simply stepped informally into 
each other’s shoes. 

A similar situation, this time on a much larger scale, arose 
after the Smyrna disaster in 1922. Over 800,000 Greeks and 
Armenians from Anatolia took refuge in Greece during and 
immediately after the operations, while the whole of the Greek 
and Armenian population of Eastern Thrace, another 200,000, 
trekked over into Greek territory before the country was 
reoccupied by the Turks in accordance with the terms of the 
Moudania Convention. Thus the position, when the delegates 
of the belligerents met at Lausanne to discuss terms at the end 
of that year, was that there were over a million Greek and 
Armenian refugees in Greece for whom neither land nor houses 
were available. 

Had an agreement been possible for the repatriation of these 
refugees to Turkey, the exchange of populations which was 
subsequently decided upon would not have been necessary, as 
the Greek Government had no particular interest in getting rid 
of the Moslems of Macedonia, who were an agricultural population 
for the most part occupied in the production of high-class tobacco. 
But the Turks, having successfully rid themselves of practically 
the whole of their minorities, an object for which they had been 
working ever since 1914, were dead against the return of the 
refugees. 

It was inevitable, in the circumstances, that M. Venizelos 
should revert to the old idea of an exchange of populations. 
Under the arrangement the Moslems of Greece (excepting Western 
Thrace) were to be forced to emigrate, thus making room for the 
refugees. This proposal was accepted by the Turkish Govern- 
ment and embodied in the Greco-Turkish Convention signed at 
Lausanne in January 1923. 

From the Greek point of view the solution was on the whole 
advantageous. At the moment when the Convention was signed 
the total number of Greeks left in the whole of Turkey (exclusive 
of Constantinople) did not exceed 115,000, and of these barely 
50,000 were still living in their original homes, the rest being 
refugees and deportees scattered over the length and breadth of 
Asia Minor. It is hardly possible to imagine that, after the bitter 
animosity aroused between Greeks and Turks as a result of the 
Anatolian war, these scattered remnants could have gone on 
existing in the midst of an intensely hostile Moslem population. 
The exchange probably saved them from extermination. Thus 
Greece, by accepting the compulsory emigration of these remain- 
ing 115,000 Greeks, obtained in return the right to expel her 
Moslem population, without which the settlement of her million 
refugees would have been an impossible task. What is rather 
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surprising is that the arrangement should have been so easily 
acquiesced in on the Turkish side. The 350,000 Moslems of 
Greece were still in situ at the time of the Lausanne negotiations, 


and their forcible expulsion, in the way in which the Greeks had . 


been expelled from Turkey, was not a thing to be apprehended, 
if only because any such action would have exposed the large 
Greek population of Constantinople to immediate reprisals. On 
the other hand, it must be remembered that Turkey, what with 
the enormous drain on her man-power during the war and the 
expulsion of the Christians, must have lost at least three millions 
of her population. Whole districts in Eastern Thrace and 
Anatolia had become depopulated. The abandoned lands and 
houses of over a million Greeks and Armenians were available, 
It was therefore sound economic policy to get those waste regions 
resettled as soon as possible. This consideration, added to the 
fact that there was bound to be continuous friction in Greece 
between the Moslem population and the Greek refugees, many 
of whom had had to be quartered on the Moslem villages, doubt- 
less determined the Turkish Government to accept the exchange 
as proposed. 

The Lausanne Convention has a much wider scope than its 
two predecessors, the Turco-Bulgarian and Greco-Bulgarian 
Conventions, and certain provisions of this curious instrument 
are therefore worth examining in detail. 

First, as we have seen, it differs from the previous two in its 
fundamental principle, which is that of compulsory instead of 
voluntary emigration. No option is left to the individual, who is 
forced to leave the country as soon as he receives notice from the 
Mixed Commission, the international emigration authority set 
up under the Convention. 

Secondly, the criterion which, according to the Convention, 
determines whether a person is exchangeable or not, is one of 
religion and not race; that is, the exchange is not one between 
Greeks and Turks, but between Greek-Orthodox Christians and 
Moslems. This, to a person not conversant with conditions in 
the Near East, may appear strange. But the test of religion was 
in the present case well chosen as being the one least likely to 
give rise to difficulties of interpretation. Thus it avoids such 
thorny questions as, for instance, whether the Pomaks (Slav- 
speaking Moslems of Macedonia) or the Cretan Moslems, whose 
mother-tongue is Greek and who are of undoubted Hellenic origin, 
are really Turks. These instances are sufficient to show how 
difficult it might have been to apply the criterion of race in 
practice. 

That this is so is proved by the one exception which has been 
made to the rule by the exemption of Moslems of Albanian origin 
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from the exchange. This exemption is not mentioned in the 
Convention itself, but rests on a special declaration made by the 
Greek delegate, M. Caclamanos, at the Lausanne Conference. 
By this declaration Greece agrees that the compulsory exchange 
shall not be applicable to her Moslem subjects of Albanian origin. 
The Mixed Commission, which has been entrusted with the task 
of deciding who are the persons of Albanian origin entitled to 
exemption, has found it a very tough nut to crack. Thus a 
conflict has arisen as to the exact origin of the Moslem inhabitants 
of Chamouria, a district in Epirus, opposite Corfu. By religion 
Moslems, by descent Greek Epirotes who were converted to Islam 
in the seventeenth century, they are linguistically Albanian, and 
by political sympathy Turkish, as is shown by the desire of 
many of them to emigrate to Turkey and by the fact that, during 
the numerous Albanian insurrections against Turkey, they have 
invariably sided with the Turks. 

Even the religious test is not, of course, entirely free from 
ambiguity. Thus in Turkey there are persons of Serb, Roumanian 
or Arab origin who belong to the Greek-Orthodox Church and 
therefore, according to the strict wording of the Convention, are 
exchangeable. At the same time there can be no doubt that this 
is due to an oversight in the drafting of the Convention, as there 
is no connection between these people and Greece to justify their 
forcible transfer to that country. 

Another question which has given rise to much dispute, and 
has had to be referred to the Hague Tribunal, concerns the 
interpretation of article 2 of the Convention, which says that all 
Greeks ‘ established ’ (in the French text ‘ établis’) at Constanti- 
nople before October 30, 1918, are exempt from the exchange. 
Reference to the Minutes of the Lausanne Conference leaves 
absolutely no doubt as to the intention of the draughtsmen of 
the treaty, which was to exempt all Greeks resident at Con- 
stantinople before the date in question, which is that of the 
Mudros armistice. The Turks, however, now pretend, in spite 
of the very categorical statements made by Ismet Pasha on the 
subject at Lausanne, that ‘established’ means only persons 
registered as citizens of Constantinople. This would have the 
effect of excluding from the benefits of the exemption a very 
large number of persons—some fix it as high as 70,000—who, 
though resident, were not registered, registration not being an 
essential condition to residence. 

The Convention provides for valuation by the Mixed Com- 
mission of all the estate left behind by the emigrants. Some idea 
of the size of this task may be gathered from the fact that this 
provision applies to all Moslems and Greeks having emigrated from 
either country since October 18, 1912, the date of the beginning 
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of the Balkan wars. The number of persons involved is about 
1,700,000, that is, about 350,000 families, most of whom had 
real property of some sort, and the area affected stretches from 
the Adriatic to the Caucasus. When to this one adds the fact 
that the owners have already emigrated and are therefore not on 
the spot to give information to the assessment commissions, that 
the great majority have no title-deeds, and that the land records 
in many districts in both countries have been destroyed, those 
familiar with the details of land valuation will be able to judge 
for themselves of the material difficulties of such a task. 

In theory, the valuation is necessary, first, in order to ascertain 
which of the two countries is the creditor as the result of the 
exchange—the exchange being equivalent to a compulsory pur- 
chase of the properties by each State—and, secondly, in order 
to enable each country to make its new settlers grants of land or 
money equivalent to the value of what they have left behind. 
In practice, it is extremely doubtful whether the thing can be 
done at all without an enormous expenditure of time and money, 
The best course would be for the two Governments to cry quits 
and to devote the money which they would have to spend on 
the valuation to settling their refugees. 

One of the most important results of the wholesale migrations 
of the last ten years has been materially to alter the balance of 
races in the various provinces affected. The Greco-Turkish 
exchange being practically over, it is worth while to take 
stock of the situation as it now presents itself. 

Te take Turkey first. In Asia Minor the Greek and Armenian 
populations have completely disappeared, except for a small 
number of Roman Catholics who do not come under the exchange. 
In Eastern Thrace before 1912 there was a mixed population of 
Greeks, Moslems, Bulgars, Armenians, etc. The proportion 
between the various races, according to the Turkish official 
figures of 1902, was—Greeks, 45 per cent. ; Moslems, 39 per cent. ; 
Bulgars, 9 per cent. ; Armenians, 4 per cent. ; others, 3 per cent. 
To-day the Moslems compose 95 per cent. of the population, the 
Greeks and Armenians have completely disappeared, and Bulgars 
do not exceed 1000. The rest are Jews, Gypsies, Europeans, etc. 

Another profound change is the practical disappearance of 
the Greek-Orthodox and Armenian Churches from Turkey, except 
within the area of the city of Constantinople, which remains the 
seat of the (Ecumenical Patriarch. Out of the forty dioceses of 
the (cumenical Patriarchate in Turkey thirty-six have been 
extinguished, bishops and flock having been exchanged. 

Turning to Greece, we find that Macedonia has been hellenised 
to an extent which, without the exchange, would have been 
hardly possible in so short a time. In 1912 the proportion between 
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the various races inhabiting what is to-day Greek Macedonia 
was—Greeks, 43 per cent.; Moslems, 39 per cent.; Bulgarian 
Exarchists, 10 per cent.; others, 8 per cent. To-day, after the 
settlement of the Greek refugees in the country and the departure 
of all the Moslems and part of the Exarchists, the proportion is— 
Greeks, 88 per cent. ; all others, 12 per cent. 

In Western Thrace, where the Moslems are exempted from 
the exchange, the proportion is as follows : 1912—Greeks, 37 per 
cent.; Moslems, 47 per cent.; Bulgarian Exarchists, 14°5 per 
cent.; others, 1°5 per cent. To-day—Greeks, 62 per cent. ; 
Moslems, 28 per cent. ; all others, Io per cent. 

The conclusion to be drawn from the preceding figures is that 
the emigrations and exchanges, in spite of the great suffering and 
loss of human life they have entailed, have at least had the 
compensating advantage of creating a more homogeneous popu- 
lation where before there was a perfect tangle of races and 
religions. It is to be hoped that many causes of political friction 
between the countries concerned will thus tend automatically to 
disappear. 

A. A. PALLIs. 
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SOCIALISM AND BANKING: A REPLY 


In an interesting article in the February number of The Nine 
teenth Century Mr. Herbert G. Williams examines the growing 
interest which is being taken in banking by the Socialist Party, 
He mentions that this party is pressing for the nationalisation of 
banks, and, in particular, the Bank of England; and remarks 
that this movement ‘ has had considerable impetus given to it’ 
from my book Credit Power and Democracy, with its commentary 
by Mr. A. R. Orage. 

Now this is a misapprehension. It is true enough that the 
Socialist Party is pressing for the nationalisation of banks, 
together with many other large undertakings, and it is perhaps 
true enough to say that that party has devoted some additional 
attention to this matter as a result of the book which Mr. Williams 
has been kind enough to mention ; but the impression that there 
is any suggestion of nationalising banks in that book is incorrect, 

But I do not think Mr. Williams is alone in this misappre- 
hension, nor do I think, on the other hand, that the fault is entirely 
with the book in question. It has become a habit to regard, 
almost without further examination, any criticism of the present 
methods by which the business of the world is carried on as 
being ipso facto a plea for the nationalisation of the industry 
criticised. The common antithesis, in fact, is the so-called private 
administration of business versus the so-called national administra 
tion of business. 

There is room for a good deal of discussion on this question, 
which, if stripped of many of the irrelevancies with which it is 
surrounded, really resolves itself into a question of centralised or 
decentralised administration. It is even possible that a certain 
amount of industrial unrest can be attributed to questions of 
maladministration, and more particularly to over-centralised 
administration, resulting in a feeling of helplessness on the part 
of the individual to remedy technical defects, such helplessness 
producing either irritation in the case of the keener spirits, of 
perhaps, more usually, loss of interest in the work in hand. So 
far as this may be true, it is more prevalent in Government 
departments than anywhere else, although by no means absent 
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in such large undertakings as the railway companies, and such 
attractions as careers in these organisations offer are largely based 
on economic security. Any other argument which can be deduced 
from them is adverse to what is commonly called nationalisation. 

But the point which I wish to make in this connexion is that 
the real issue in regard to banking is only very indirectly con- 
cerned with administration at all. It may be put in this way. 

Whether banks are nationalised or whether they are adminis- 
tered on their present quite efficient lines, the matter with which 
they deal is public credit. This credit functions as money. The 
present banking system lends credit to individuals ; that is to say, 
it assumes a priori that the credit with which it deals belongs to 
the banks. It must be borne in mind that these loans are new 
money, just as truly as though new Treasury notes were printed. 
The question at issue may be quite broadly stated by inquiring 
whether this credit does so belong to the banks, in which 
case they are correct in lending it, or whether it arises from 
the organisation of individuals, which for want of a better term 
we call the nation, and that therefore it belongs to individuals 
in their capacity of tenants-for-life of nationality, and is not 
properly lent to them, but (in order that the business of the 
world may be carried on smoothly) should be given to them, the 
banks being paid, of course, for their valuable services as trustees. 

Now there is no practical solution, as far as I am aware, to 
this inquiry along the lines of orthodox ethics, although even 
along these lines it is possible to put up an unanswerable case 
in connection with the basis and consequent logical ownership 
of the purchasing power which bankers create. Broadly speaking, 
the ethics on which, equally, orthodox finance and orthodox 
Socialism proceed, fail to recognise what may be called ‘the 
unearned increment ’ of association. 

In any case, however, the pragmatic line of attack is infinitely 
preferable. If the present methods of credit control and distribu- 
tion produced satisfactory results ; even if there was any proba- 
bility that the present methods could be continued without 
carrying in their train a catastrophe of the first magnitude, 
there would be a good deal to be said for leaving matters very 
much as they are. Industrial unrest on the one hand and inter- 
national politics on the other are sufficient evidence that there 
can be no question of leaving things as they are. The choice is 
not between stagnation and change, it is merely between varieties 
of change. 

A consideration of the practical side of this matter most 
conveniently starts, not with the banking system, but with the 
price system. Prices are the agency through which credit- 
purchasing power is returned to the banking system, which, as 
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Mr. McKenna has so lucidly explained in his addresses as chair- 
man of the Midland Bank, creates all but an insignificant fraction 
of the purchasing power in this country. Prices have two limits, 
the upper limit being governed only by what the purchaser will 
or can pay, and the lower limit being governed by the cost of 
production. Bankers and business men are very apt to forget 
the lower limit of price, and this forgetfulness takes the form of 
assuming that if the community’s purchasing power is restricted, 
prices will indefinitely fall—a proposition which the last few years 
of deflation in this country should be sufficient to confute. The 
fact is that when prices have fallen approximately to the cost of 
production, any attempt further to depress them by orthodox 
financial methods merely arrests production and removes the 
article of production from the market. 

Modern productive methods depend more and more upon 
the use of power and of machinery. Factory cost of produc- 
tion includes sums in respect of these items, as well as costs 
which are incurred for wages and salaries. In so far as the 
machines, etc., which go into the cost of production of articles 
produced by their aid have already been paid for, and the pay- 
ments have been used to cancel bank loans, the price of produc- 
tion, even without profit, is collectively in excess of the ability 
of the public to pay. This matter would require more space to 
deal with fully than is available at the moment, but to put it 
in its shortest form, the rate of flow of prices from the producing 
system is greater than the rate of flow of purchasing power, and 
this difference is measured by the disparity between bank credits 
created minus bank credits cancelled by repayment, and prices 
created minus price values destroyed, and it will be seen that 
the difficulty arises fundamentally from the necessity, under 
existing arrangements, of repaying bank loans. To say, as does 
Mr. Williams, that the effective bridging of this gap between 
collective prices and collective purchasing power involves un- 
limited inflation is merely to misuse words. 

The outcome of the process of orthodox finance is a constant 
tendency to what is erroneously termed over-production. In 
spite of the patent need for goods and services of every kind, a 
need by no means confined to the destitute classes, and in spite 
of the ever-growing ability of the productive system, simply as 
a system, to meet this need for goods and services, we are con- 
stantly faced with periods of trade depression and such social 
phenomena as housing problems and wheat famines, to take 
only two of many examples. That is to say, the economic problem 
is not a technical or productive problem ; it is, as the business 
man would say, a selling problem, or, as the economist would say, 
a problem of distribution. At the present time the situation is 
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partially met by the stimulation of what is probably unnecessary 
and undesirable, namely surplus production for export (over and 
above exported product exchanged for consumable goods) in order 
that the money distributed by this means as wages and salaries, 
which is mainly derived from bank credits, may be applied to the 
purchase of commodities already existing in the country. This is 
a process which merely consists in mortgaging future production 
in order to buy present production, and at the same time raises 
up the most formidable problems of international competition 
for export markets. 

No question of administration enters into this problem at 
all. Whatever views may be held on the question of private or 
Civil Service administration, so long as the system which is 
administered is similar, the results of this administration will 
not be substantially affected ; and it is not too much to say that 
a grasp of this proposition is the most formidable menace to 
orthodox Socialism with which that doctrine can be confronted. 


C. H. DoveGtas. 
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THE VIVISECTION OF DOGS: A REPLY 


In the January number of The Nineteenth Century there was an 
appeal by Dr. Snow on behalf of the Dogs Protection Bill. Some 
day or other the Bill may come again before Parliament ; but, as 
things are,we are bound to remember what happened toit in 191g and 
1924. It slipped through a second reading in March 1919 without 
opposition. This mischance is to be attributed partly to the inex- 
perience of some new members, who were not thoroughly familiar 
with the procedure of the House of Commons, partly to a curious 
moment of stupidity which came late in the afternoon when a 
discussion on a great political matter was ended. The Bill, when it 
had slipped through a second reading, was referred to Standing 
Committee E, consisting of some forty members ; and some eight or 
ten more were added to the Committee for the special purpose of 
_considering the Bill. Some ‘ cleverness ’ seems to have been exer- 
cised over this adding of more members, and a protest was made 
by one or more of the Bill’s opponents. It was a strange experience 
of the methods of the House of Commons to attend at a meeting 
of Committee E on April 2. This meeting (I quote from notes 
which I made at the time) was rather a nightmare. Some good 
things were said against the Bill, but the attack was ill rehearsed, 
ill arranged, ineffective. The gentleman representing the Home 
Office was strangely unfamiliar with the text of the Act, and 
wholly failed to give a proper account of the administration of the 
Act. One hada sickening sense that nothing on behalf of physio- 
logy and pathology had really been studied, thought out, or 
mastered ; the whole business was amateurish and haphazard. On 
the other side was a little body of members who seemed thoroughly 
well drilled. Plainly, there was no need of physiology. On 
April 3, in the morning, the Bill was rushed through Committee E 
by a majority of only four votes. 

On Friday, June 27, the Bill was defeated in the House of 
Commons, by a majority of 104 to 62. A three-line whip was 
sent out by the Government against it. If they could have 
rejected the Bill on May 23, when it came up for third reading, 
this would have been done; but the Bill had passed the report 
stage, and they could not reject it; they could only amend it on 
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May 23. So they moved a wrecking amendment, which was 
carried by a majority of 146 to 69, and made the Bill absurd ; 
and they were still free to bring about the rejection of the Bill 
on June 27. 

In 1924 the Bill fared no better in the House of Lords 
(March 25). Except Lord Banbury and Lord Lambourne, 
nobody spoke in favour of it. The speeches against it made 
by Viscount Knutsford, Lord Rayleigh, Lord Mildmay, the 
Lord Chancellor, Lord Parmoor, and Marquess Curzon were 
unanswered ; and the second reading of the Bill was rejected 
without a division. 

Things standing thus, we may feel fairly sure that the Bill, if 
it is to come again before Parliament, needs better support than 
it had in past years. Parliament has heard enough, and more 
than enough, of old instances already disproved, of unfounded 
assertions and of mere abuse. 

The reasons against the Bill have been stated many times 
by witnesses before the Royal Commission, in Parliament, in the 
Press, and in the publications of the Research Defence Society. 
It would be absurd here to state them again. If anybody cares to 
read what the Research Defence Society has published on the 
subject, I hope that he or she will write to the Secretary of the 
Society, 11, Chandos Street, Cavendish Square, W.1. Some 
assertions in Dr. Snow’s article seem to need comment. 

1. Hesays that the word ‘vivisection’ is revolting. I agree with 
him. As Lord Moulton told the Royal Commission, it is a mere 
nickname, a mere catch-phrase, invented for purposes of prejudice. 
It conceals the fact that ninety-five out of every hundred 
experiments have nothing to do with any sort or kind of surgical 
operation on any animal ; it conceals the use of anesthetics ; and 
it conceals the special conditions endorsed by the Home Office on 
every Certificate A and Certificate B. I would, therefore, call it a 
revolting word. But there is another word which I find more 
revolting, and that is the word ‘anti-vivisection.’ And here, 
surely, Dr. Snow agrees with me. In one of the anti-vivisection 
magazines, in July 1918, he said : 

We all know to our cost, and it goes emphatically without saying, that 
the terms ‘ anti-vivisection,’ ‘ anti-vivisectionists,’ are most offensive in the 
estimation of the public, of the Press, of the average educated lady or 
gentleman, of the ordinary borough councillor, peer, bishop, or M.P., 
with, of course, here and there a brilliant exception. We and our propa- 


ganda are extremely unpopular, and are disliked excessively, I may say 
loathed. 


2. He tells us, on Lawson Tait’s authority, of a dog who bled 
very little when his leg was amputated for disease. On this vague 


story he constructs a false theory that a dog’s arterial system is 
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‘ profoundly distinct ’ from our own. I have come across another 
version of this story in one of the anti-vivisection magazines, 
October 1919 : ‘ After amputation of a dog’s leg only a little blood 
flows where a human would die from hemorrhage.’ What is the 
use of this sort of talk at this time of day ? 

He also tells us that a dog and a man are differently susceptible 
to this or that poison. It is the old anti-vivisection cliché—hedge- 
hogs and prussic acid, elephants and salt, pigeons and opium, 
goats and nicotine, etc. Nobody takes it seriously. Professor 
Dixon put the facts clearly in his evidence before the Royal 
Commission, December 4, 1907. He was asked about some wild 
statement that pigs are absolutely insensible to morphia, and he 
answered : ‘ How was the morphia administered ? All sorts of 
statements of that kind are made; one is continually coming 
across them. For instance, they say henbane is not poisonous to 
hogs, and it is to hens; but that is not true, of course. It is 
poisonous equally to both of them, if it is given in the correct 
way. Some drugs given by the mouth are not absorbed, and 
people then say they are not poisonous.’ 

3. ‘The dog dies under chloroform almost immediately.’ 
Here Dr. Snow is quoting not from the Royal Commission of 1906, 
but from something which a veterinary surgeon said to the Royal 
Commission of 1874. This old cliché turned up, in October 1919, 
in one of the anti-vivisection magazines : ‘ Man, unless with fatty 
heart, can ordinarily inhale chloroform and live, whereas dogs 
promptly die from its vapour.’ It would be hard to find any 
assertion more grossly opposed to the present methods of anas- 
thetising animals. We may couple with it Dr. Snow’s statement, 
‘Sir Henry Morris has expressed his opinion that morphia is not 
an anesthetic.’ This assertion utterly falsifies Sir Henry’s clear 
statements to the Royal Commission on this subject. He care- 
fully explained to the Commission that morphia is not an anes- 
thetic in small doses, but in large doses is an anesthetic. 

4. Dr. Crile’s experiments were made in 1895; that is a long 
way to go back in the hope of finding a scandal. The only thing 
which matters here is the fact that Colonel Lockwood (Lord 
Lambourne), who was a member of the Royal Commission, said in 
the House of Commons, on the day on which their Report was pub- 
lished, that the Commissioners, after carefully searching through 
the whole question, believed that the animals used in these experi- 
ments were absolutely senseless, and without pain. (Parliamentary 
Debates, vol. 35, No. 20, p. 1045.) 

5. ‘Science has shown rabies and hydrophobia to be antiquated 
superstitions, and no more.’ What is the good of answering this 
sort of rubbish? If a man says that the earth is flat, the Geo- 
graphical Society does not take him seriously; if he says that 
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the moon is made of green cheese, the Astronomical Society does 
not take him seriously. 

6. The reference to Sir Edward Sharpey-Schafer is altogether 
misleading (see his evidence before the Royal Commission, June 12, 
1907). The reference to Brachet’s two cruel experiments conceals 
the fact that they happened about a hundred years ago. I 
looked up Brachet once, when I came across him in one of the 
anti-vivisection journals ; the experiments were then eighty years 
old. The reference to Carrel is notable for the fact that his name 
was misspelled, and he was described as ‘ of Chicago.’ 

7. The reference to Sir Frederick Treves must be compared 
with the letter which he published in The Times, April 1902. It 
is worth printing here : 


S1r,—My attention has been drawn to a letter in The Times of April 9 
signed by Mr. Trist as Secretary of the London Anti-vivisection Society. 
In this letter it is stated that I have testified as to the fallacy of vivisection. 

My solitary utterance on the subject of vivisection is contained in an 
address delivered at Birmingham in October 1898 (Lancet, November 5, 
1898). Speaking of the suturing of intestine, I said that I had found that 
operations upon the intestines of dogs were useless as a means of fitting the 
surgeon for operations on the human bowel. 

Those who are familiar with the controversial methods of the anti- 
vivisection party will not be surprised that certain of my remarks have 
been cunningly isolated from the context, and have been used (in advertise- 
ments, pamphlets, and speeches) to condemn all vivisection experiments 
as useless. The fallacy of vivisection can hardly be said to be established 
by the failure of a solitary series of operations, dealing with one small 
branch of practical surgery. No one is more keenly aware than I am of the 
great benefits conferred upon suffering humanity by certain researches 
carried out by means of vivisection. 

I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
FREDERICK. TREVES. 


8. ‘Theenactmentsas to anesthesia may perhaps have prevented 
a certain amount of animal suffering ; but they are easily evaded 
by any who desire to do so, by reason of the many exceptions 
tabulated.’ Here, after much floundering in ‘ platform facts,’ 
Dr. Snow ventures on a desperate assertion which nobody can 
hold for true, unless it is somebody who is profoundly ignorant 
of the administration of the Act. Indeed, this is the sort of 
thing which recalls Miss Cobbe’s book The Nine Circles. She said 
in her preface to the book: ‘So far as it has been possible, the 
use or absence of anesthetics has been noticed in regard to all 
the experiments cited in this book.’ In October 1892 the Church 
Congress in Folkestone held a debate on experiments on animals. 
In this debate Miss Cobbe’s book was mentioned; and Victor 
Horsley spoke of it as follows : 
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I have taken the trouble to collect all the experiments in which cutting 
operations are described as having been performed by English scientists 
and in which I know anesthetics to have been employed. These experi- 
ments are twenty-six in number. In all of them chloroform, ether, or other 
anesthetic agent was employed. But of these twenty-six cases Miss Cobbe 
does not mention this fact at all in twenty, and only states it without 
qualification in two out of the remaining six. When we inquire into these 
twenty omissions in the twenty-six cases, we find in the original that again 
and again Miss Cobbe has, in making her extracts, had directly under her 
eyes the words ‘ chloroform,’ ‘ ether,’ ‘ etherised,’ ‘ chloroformed,’ ‘ anzs- 
thetised,’ ‘ During every experiment the animal has been deeply under the 
influence of an anesthetic,’ and so forth. 


There is no room here to say more about Dr. Snow’s article; 
and there is no need to say anything about the administration of 
the Act, and the reasons against Lord Banbury’s Bill. 


STEPHEN PAGET, 





oPRBSasR Gee Ee 


THE ATOM AND THE CHEMICAL 
ELEMENTS 


THE research work of the last twenty-five years has thrown an 
extraordinary light on the nature and composition of the atom, 
the unit of the material universe. It has shown, for example, that 
the atom is not, as was believed, the fundamental unit, but a little 
world in itself of complicated and delicate structure and of 
astonishing motion. The results of this work are of great import- 
ance in the elucidation of other scientific problems, The age of 
the earth, the mechanism by which the chemical elements came 
into being, the number of these elements and the possibility of 
their transmutation, all these and other cognate subjects have been 
illuminated by a study of atomic structure. Some day practical 
results will drop like fruit from this tree of theoretical knowledge. 
Meanwhile the results are of great interest for their own sake, and 
are a notable achievement of the human mind. Man may be but 
a temporary sojourner on a minor planet of one of many millions 
of suns, but at least he is informed about the material composition 
of the vast universe in which he has been placed. He knows, for 
example, that it is composed of not more than ninety-two different 
materials, the chemical elements, and eighty-seven of these he has 
already discovered on his own small world. 

The new knowledge has supplanted the old, not by destroying 
it, but either by making what appear to be only minor changes in 
it or by adding to it altogether new ideas. The older conceptions 
have not been scrapped but extended, and made vivid. Workers 
at the present time are constantly being astonished by the insight 
of men who, years before their speculations could be tested experi- 
mentally, appeared to anticipate the results of modern inquiries. 
Thus the idea that matter might be composed of minute indivisible 
particles called atoms was known to the Greeks, and has since 
been a hypothesis in chemical theory, but it was not till 1908 that 
the physical existence of a single atom was demonstrated experi- 
mentally. Again, as long ago as 1816 Dr. Prout put forward the 
idea that the atom of hydrogen was the unit used in the building 
up of the atoms of all other elements. This is wrong, but 
had Prout imagined that the atom of hydrogen was composed of 
two parts only, and declared that these parts, and not their sum, 
were the fundamental units, he would have been right. Prout, so 
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to speak, said ‘half a crown’ when he should have said ‘ two 
shillings and sixpence.’ 

The sole constituents of all the atoms of all the elements are 
believed at the present time to be but two. One is called the 
electron, a mobile unit of negative electricity, with a mass that is 
negligibly minute compared with that of the lightest atom. Itis 
always moving, and its velocity is gigantic, varying from about 
50,000 miles per second to nearly the greatest velocity known 
to science, 186,000 miles per second. The discovery of the 
independent existence of the electron was made in 1897 by Sir 
J. J. Thomson at Cambridge. The other constituent is called the 
proton, the entity which remains when the atom of hydrogen has 
been deprived of the single electron with which Nature has 
endowed it. Like the electron, it moves with almost incredible 
velocities, but it differs from the electron in possessing mass and 
in being positive, not negative, electricity. Its discovery is due to 
the researches of Sir Ernest Rutherford and his co-workers in 
Manchester about 1912. 

All atoms are believed to be built up on one single plan, which 
appears to be very simple. The massive positive electricity is 
situated near the centre of the atom, like our sun near the centre 
of the solar system, and although its parts are in violent motion, 
they keep their courses within a very small volume. Surrounding 
this massive nucleus are the electrons which play the part of 
planets round a central sun. They have the remainder of the 
atom’s volume in which to move. Often one or more of these 
electrons leaves the little system in which it is revolving and joins 
that of another atom, but no electron ever, it is believed, strikes 
or enters into the nucleus round which it revolves. The number 
of revolving electrons in an atom is not, as might be imagined, a 
very large one. It varies for different atoms from one to ninety- 
two. The number of protons or positive units of electricity in the 
atom’s nucleus is larger ; it varies for different atoms from one to 
two hundred and forty. But it has been found that the nucleus 
contains negative as well as positive units of electricity, and, as 
these units are exactly equivalent, the actual positive charge which 
the nucleus bears is not the number of its protons, but, of course, 
that number minus the number of nuclear electrons. The nucleus 
at the centre of an atom of gold, for example, contains 197 protons 
and 118 electrons, so that its net positive charge is 79. This 
number of net positive charges, which is also the number of 
planetary electrons, is found to be the most characteristic pro- 
perty of an element. No element but gold has the number 79. If 
it were changed to 78, 80, cr any other number, it would no longer 
be gold, but another element. Each element, then, has its own 
particular number of this kind, called the atomic number, and, as 
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it has been shown experimentally that 1 is the lowest and 92 the 
highest of these numbers, there can only be ninety-two different 
elements in existence within these limits. It is very probable, 
however, that no element of greater atomic number than 92 
exists anywhere, because the study of radio-activity shows that 
if such elements could be formed at all they would be extremely 
unstable. Hydrogen is the lightest element known, and its 
atomic number has been found to be r. On this view it must 
be the lightest element in existence. Its nucleus has a positive 
charge of one; it has one planetary electron. Helium is the 
second lightest element. Its nucleus has a net positive charge of 
two ; it has two planetary electrons. Lithium is the third lightest ; 
it has three planetary electrons. Iron stands twenty-sixth in 
order of lightness of atoms. Its nucleus has a net positive 
charge of twenty-six; it has twenty-six planetary electrons. 
Uranium, the heaviest of elements, stands ninety-second in order. 
Its nucleus has a net positive charge of ninety-two, and it has 
ninety-two planetary electrons. All numbers within this range 
have been identified with elements on the earth except 43, 61, 
95, 85 and 87. These, then, are elements still to be discovered. 
Their chemical and physical properties are already known, for 
these can be predicted with fair accuracy, and the physicist has 
an instrument, the X-ray spectrometer, which will register their 
presence unmistakably in the presence of other substances. But 
these elements are probably very rare, and hitherto no one has 
been lucky enough to find them. 

It follows from what has been said above that if we can alter 
the net positive charge on the nucleus we can achieve the dream 
of the alchemist and change one element into another. Until 
recently this has been but a dream, and the men who from time 
to time have professed to make gold or platinum out of the baser 
metals have always failed to do so. They have been for the most 
part self-deluded egotists; a few have been impostors; none 
have been scientists. This transmutation or transformation of one 
element into another is now known to be a genuine fact. It occurs 
spontaneously in nature in a few of the very heaviest of the 
elements ; it may also be brought about artificially in a few of the 
lightest elements. But it occurs on a minute scale only, and 
it is completely free from the sensational accompaniments with 
which professing alchemists regale us in the daily press. The 
facts that make these statements possible have been revealed by 
a study of the radio-activity of the heaviest chemical elements— 
the radio-elements. 

A radio-element is one which possesses, in addition to the 
properties of a normal element, the power of emitting spon- 
taneously a- or §-particles. The first of these is a material par- 
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ticle equal in weight to four atoms of hydrogen which is expelled 
from the centre of the atom with a velocity of about 10,000 miles 
per second. This almost incredible velocity is surpassed by that 
of the 8-particle, another name for the electron. The A-particle’s 
velocity may be from 50,000 miles per second to nearly the velocity 
of light, 186,000 miles per second. The importance of these 
atomic explosions is that they afford the investigator a glimpse of 
Nature’s workings in the nucleus of the atom. These workings, 
however, are spontaneous and are beyond the control of man in 
any way. 

A definite fraction of the total number of atoms comprising the 
radio-element breaks up every second. The consequence of the 
expulsion of either an a- or a 8-particle is that the residual atom 
is completely different from that from which it results, or, what 
is the same thing, from an atom that has not broken up. A radio- 
element consequently contains always at least two kinds of atoms: 
those that have broken up and those that have not. The un- 
changed atoms comprise the parent element ; the residual atoms 
comprise the product. The product is perfectly distinct from its 
parent in physical and chemical properties, and can easily be 
separated from it by the ordinary methods of analytical chemistry. 
If now the product happens, like its parent, to be radio-active, 
a certain fraction of it will disintegrate per second to form 
a third substance, and this body, if radio-active, will pro- 
duce a fourth, the fourth a fifth, and so on, till a substance is 
reached which has not the power of disintegrating, when the 
series of elements abruptly ends. Such a series is called a disin- 
tegration series, and three of these are at present known. Ina 
disintegration series each element but the last is the parent of the 
one that follows, and, except the first, the product of the one that 
precedes. The elements that head the three series are the rare 
elements uranium, thorium and actinium; the element that 
terminates each series is the common element lead. 

These results were obtained between Ig02 and 1913, and have 
never since been disputed. Transmutation is consequently a fact, 
but it has this drawback to the ‘ practical’ man, that it is, on the 
whole, a slow process, and that it cannot be modified in the least 
degree by any change of external conditions. The process may 
go quickly or slowly, according to the properties of the element 
which is breaking up, but it always proceeds according to one 
settled plan. In a given interval of time, a second say, a definite 
fraction of the atoms comprising the radio-element breaks up, and 
this fraction cannot be varied. It is the same whether there be 
millions of millions of atoms or whether there be a few thousands 
only. No chemical combination with other atoms, no physical 
agency such as enormous temperatures or pressures, seems able 
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to affect the value of this fraction at all. For the best known 
radio-element, radium, the fraction is ggg per year. This means 
that if we were to weigh out 2309 units of weight to-day, in a 
year’s time 2308 would remain absolutely unchanged, and 1 would 
represent the weight of products into which the radium had 
broken. Expressed otherwise, 99°95 per cent. of the radium fails 
to show any sign of radio-activity in the course of a year, so that 
the radio-activity of radium is due to a very small fraction of 
itself. Most radio-elements break up more rapidly than radium ; 
five break up more slowly. Uranium, for example, bréaks up so 
slowly that, it has been shown experimentally, nearly five thousand 
million years are necessary for half of it to break up. These results 
lead to an estimate of the time that has elapsed ‘since the crust of 
our earth became solid. At that time very probably the uranium 
in it crystallised from solution free fromrlead. Since lead is the 
end product of the uranium disintegration series, it follows that 
alump of uranium will take five thousand million years to become 
half uranium and half lead. No such ore has been discovered, but 
ores containing a tenth of the above amount of lead have been 
found in the oldest geological formations. A tenth of the five 
thousand million years appears, in consequence, to have elapsed 
since the crust of the earth became solid. This estimate of time 
agrees satisfactorily with that demanded by geologists. 

The greatest objection of the ‘ practical’ man to transmuta- 
tion, however, is that it stops just before it becomes really interest- 
ing. The production of a common element like lead from rare 
substances like uranium or radium is of no use to him. It would 
be excellent if the process could be reversed. But the process 
cannot be reversed. It proceeds always from heavier to lighter 
atoms owing to the fact that an a-particle having a mass of 4 
is expelled at each step. But the atoms of gold and platinum, 
and even mercury, are lighter than those of lead, the descending 
order of atomic mass being lead, mercury, gold and platinum, 
so that if radio-activity did not cease with lead these rare 
elements would be spontaneously produced from it. But again 
the ‘practical’ man is baulked. The natural process stops 
abruptly at lead. 

Artifice, however, might succeed where Nature fails, and some 
recent experiments in Germany may be described and commented 
on here. Dr. A. Miethe, the Professor of Photo-chemistry at the 
Charlottenburg Technical College, Berlin, passed a high-tension 
discharge through pure mercury vapour for many hours con- 
tinuously, and discovered that in certain circumstances the 
mercury at the end was contaminated by a small quantity of gold. 
This amount was very small, rarely exceeding one part in a 
hundred million parts of mercury, but, by using a large quantity 





of mercury and prolonging the current for many days, the experi- 
menter obtained sufficient gold not merely to give the characteristic 
behaviour of this element towards chemical reagents, but even to 
show its colour and streak. Careful tests proved that there was 
no gold in the mercury or other parts of the apparatus before the 
current was passed. It was consequently concluded either that 
the gold had entered the mercury in some unexplained way or that 
it was actually produced by transmutation. 

Time is the great sifter of evidence, and if Dr. Miethe’s 
work is genuine it will soon be confirmed by the experiments of 
others. Meanwhile it may be said that transmutation of this arti- 
ficial kind ought to be possible unless present views of atomic 
structure are radically wrong. We have observed that the funda- 
mental property of an element is the excess of positive charges of 
electricity over negative in the nuclei of atoms composing the 
element. This number for mercury is 80, that for gold 79. Eighty 
positive charges may become seventy-nine in two ways : by losing 
a positive charge or by gaining a negative one. The former of 
these possibilities is unlikely ; not so the latter. There is a possi- 
bility that an electron (a negative charge) might be successfully 
conveyed to, and absorbed by, the nucleus of a mercury atom, 
and if this occurred the electron would transform that atom of 
mercury into one of gold. This was possible in Dr. Miethe’s 
experiments. The high-tension electric discharge which he used 
consists of swiftly moving electrons. In his apparatus these 
would collide with atoms of mercury. A very small proportion 
of the electrons would penetrate the outer layers of the atoms 
and be directed on to the nuclei. The majority of them 
would not do this, partly because the nucleus is a very small 
target easily missed and partly because the energy necessary 
to reach the nucleus might have been lost in encountering 
obstacles. But as soon as the electron had penetrated the pro- 
tecting barriers it would fall into the nucleus unless, for some 
reason, the usual behaviour shown by positive charges of attract- 
ing negative charges does not hold here. The moment the 
electron is captured by the nucleus of mercury that nucleus 
becomes a nucleus of gold. 

The artificial disintegration of atoms-of a few of the light 
elements is a piece of scientific work on the same high plane as 
that which unravelled the disintegration series. It has been 
carried out by Sir Ernest Rutherford and his colleagues at Cam- 
bridge, and differs in principle from Dr. Miethe’s experiments. 
From what has been said above of the structure of the atom, it is 
obvious that disintegration may only be effected by attacking the 
nucleus of an atom. Changes of temperature and pressure do not 
alter the nucleus, but there has always been the possibility that it 
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might be disrupted if it were struck, like a target, by a projectile ; 
and this actually was found to occur. Sir E. Rutherford used as 
projectiles the swiftly-moving a-particles emitted by the radio- 
element radium C. When these were directed on to atoms of some 
of the lighter elements like boron, nitrogen, fluorine, sodium, 
aluminium, and phosphorus, it was found that atoms of hydrogen, 
travelling at a high velocity, were released. These atoms were 
detected by the light emitted when they struck a screen coated 
with crystals of the sulphide of zinc. Each little flash of light 
corresponded to the impact of a single atom, and could be 
observed in a dark room by an experimenter with good eyesight. 

There has been some discussion as to whether these atoms of 
hydrogen come from the nucleus which has been struck or from 
the a-particle which is striking. The evidence favours the 
former conclusion but by no means decisively. The atoms 
which, when struck, break up, releasing hydrogen, most easily 
have masses relative to that of hydrogen of the form 4n + 3, 
where » is a whole number. Thus sodium weighs 23, aluminium 
27 and phosphorus 31. Bodies whose masses may be represented 
by the form 4”, like oxygen (16), silicon (28) and sulphur (32), are 
artificially broken up with the greatest difficulty, if at all. These 
results are to be expected theoretically. Atoms of the class 4n + 3 
may be regarded as compounded of m a-particles and three 
hydrogen nuclei, and when they are bombarded by the projectiles 
one or more of the hydrogen nuclei are detached from the m a- 
particles. Atoms of the class 4m are supposed to be compounded 
of m a-particles only, and, in consequence, have no hydrogen nuclei 
capable of being detached in the bombardment. 

Last month work on this subject was carried a definite step 
further. Mr. Blackett, working in Cambridge, showed photo- 
graphically that when the nucleus of an atom of nitrogen is 
struck by an a-particle not only is the nucleus of a hydrogen 
atom broken off, but that the a-particle and the residue of the 
nitrogen nucleus join together to form the nucleus of a new atom 
that must be oxygen. The element of atomic number 7 has 
been partly transformed into the.element of atomic number 8. 
This is the first demonstration of the process opposite to that of 
disintegration, namely, the building up of a heavier from a 
lighter atom. 

This work is still in its infancy, and who can say what its final 
| issue will be ? Up to the present it has been carried out on a very 
small scale only. It has been calculated, for example, that, 
although an a-particle when directed at aluminium encounters 
100,000 atoms of that element in its path before it stops, only 
about one a-particle in a million gets close enough to a nucleus 
of aluminium to cause its disintegration. We have thus to 
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provide a million projectiles, each of which has the chance of § ger of ' 
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are the a-particles from radium C, an element which is extremely 
rare. Artificial transmutation, it may therefore be said, is now 
an undisputed fact, but it has revealed so far no sensational 
accompaniments. 

There is one further point in connection with this work upon 
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atomic structure. A knowledge of its workings has modified Dr. 

somewhat the chemist’s idea of an element. The text-books told, ] called t! 
and still tell, us that an element is a ‘ body that has not been posing 
decomposed,’ or is ‘something to which we can add, but from J] years, | 
which we can take nothing,’ or a ‘ body which increases in ] {ound f 
weight with every chemical change.’ These definitions being ] ¢ement 
provisional, are bound to be unsatisfactory. They take their § juents, 
stand, as Sir William Crookes pointed out, on the limitation of ] Bach o 
human power and not on any attribute of the thing to be defined. ] older ¢ 
They are indeed confessions of human impotence. Nevertheless ] are no 
the student of chemistry knew well enough what an element was; atomic 
it was an assemblage of atoms, each of which had identical pro- Aston 

perties. For, of course, if some atoms were different from others, This e 
some day one lot would be separated from the other, and what 126, I 
had been called an element would then be proved to be a mixture many 
of two elements. The idea that atoms comprising an element sulpht 
might be different in some properties, though identical in most, masse: 
and yet not capable of being separated into various lots, was never culty. 
regarded seriously. Sir William Crookes, with great foresight, had the mt 
suggested a vague idea of this kind, but, since there was no experi- atomi 
mental method of testing it, it was regarded as speculative. Yet positi 
this idea is now undisputed fact. The older definitions of an ele- positi 
ment still hold, but it is now much better to define an element as positi 
an assemblage of atoms each of which has the same atomic negli 
number, that is, has the same number of positive charges in the anytl 
nucleus in excess of negative. But—and this is the new point—the by 12 
atoms of a given atomic number need not be identical in all pro- and 1 
perties. Actually they are identical in all chemical properties, and cons¢ 
hence cannot be separated by chemical means, and are identical in T 
all physical properties except two, namely, in the nature of their built 
radio-activity, if they happen to be radio-active, and in mass. Con- ful p 
sider as an example the element lead, which has an atomic weight and 

of 207.2. This element cannot be separated into its constituents unit: 
by any chemical or physical means hitherto tried, yet it is known othe 


to be composed of constituents chemically identical, weighing, in 
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order of importance, 208, 206, 204, 207 and possibly 205 and 2ro. 
The study of radio-activity revealed this complexity in an appa- 
rently simple element. It was stated above that each of the three 
disintegration series was found to terminate at lead. The 
weight of the lead resulting from thorium was calculated to be 
08, and this value was also found experimentally, and from 
wanium and actinium leads weighing 206 and 207 respectively 
were found. These leads, produced separately by natural trans- 
mutation, are identical in all properties but mass; once mixed, 
they could never again be separated, because each hocpea 
identical chemical properties. 

Dr. F. W. Aston, of Cambridge, has devised an spganaien, 
called the mass spectrograph, by which the different masses com- 
posing a single element may be sorted out, and, in the last few 
years, has shown that the property mentioned above, and first 
found for lead, is one possessed by a majority of the chemical 
dements. Magnesium, for example, is composed of three consti- 
tuents, weighing, in descending order of importance, 24, 25 and 26. 
Each of these is an assemblage of identical atoms, and is, on the 
older definition, an element. Yet, on the new definition, these 
are not three elements but one element, for each has the same 
atomic number: 12. Many elements are complex in this way. Dr. 
Aston has shown that the most complex is the rare gas xenon. 
This element has no less than nine masses in its composition : 124, 
126, 128, 129, 130, I3I, 132, 134 and 136. On the other hand, 
many elements have one mass only ; examples of these are oxygen, 
sulphur, arsenic and bismuth. This coexistence of different 
masses and single atomic number may be explained without diffi- 
culty. The atomic number is a difference, the difference between 
the number of positive and negative charges in the nucleus. An 
atomic number of 54, for example, might be composed of 136 
positives and 82 negatives, 134 positives and 80 negatives, 124 
positives and 70 negatives, and so on. But as each of these 
positives has a mass of 1, and the mass of all the negatives is 
negligibly small, it follows that theoretically the mass may be 
anything. Actually it is comprised within limits differing at most 
by 12. The reason for this is that outside such limits the positives 
and negatives will not hang together to form a stable nucleus and 
consequently an atom that has a real existence. 

The chemical elements as we know them have probably been 
built up from simple units over long periods of time by the power- 
ful physical agencies at work in a hot star. The atoms of hydrogen 
and of helium, the lightest atoms known, are probably these 
units. They are the bricks, so to speak, in the edifices of the 
other elements. The different atomic masses which an element 
possesses exist because Nature has reached her end in different 
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ways. For example, she can build up magnesium in three ways, 
giving us the three different atomic masses 24, 25 and 26, but 
the first is more easily done than the second, and the second 
than the third, and we know this because the first is mor 
plentiful than the second ; and the second than the third. Ina 
hot star all three would be gases and would mix freely. Ongg 
mixed, they cannot be separated, and so on the earth to-day we 
find the metal magnesium the mixture it is. 

Only a few elements, and those the heaviest, appear to have 
been produced by the process opposite to building up, namely, by 
breaking down. These are all radio-active. And one recent 
interesting result is that the different. masses which comprise 
these elements appear to obey the same laws as apply to the 
masses of elements produced by building up. Whether the very 
same article is produced by Nature by breaking down as by 
building up remains for the future to disclose. 

A. S. RussELL, 











THE BIRD LIFE OF POLAR SPITSBERGEN 


four hundred miles north of the most northern land of Norway 
Spitsbergen stands, in the vast silences near the Pole. 

It is a land visited by few, and usually imagined as a dreary 
waste of snow and ice. Yet in Spitsbergen one can bask in 
pleasant sunshine, on warm, dry hillsides, and gaze across a 
magnificent panorama of sea, hill and valley, with soft tints upon 
the hills and a multitude of flowers blossoming around one. 

The population of Spitsbergen, which is little less than 
Scotland in size, is just over a thousand in all. It consists entirely 
of miners, of almost every European nationality, who live in 
scattered mining camps, all of them along the sea-board of 
West Spitsbergen, and work in coal galleries where the tempera- 
ture is always below freezing-point, even on the warmest summer’s 
day. 

This population scarcely affects the bird life of the archipelago, 
but numerous Norwegian sealing sloops every summer sail up 
these Arctic coasts so far as the ice will permit and harry the 
birds. The quest of these sloops is mainly the eggs and down of 
the eider duck, but the geese suffer even more. They are of no 
value to these hunters for their down, and as their flesh is excel- 
lent for the pot, they are shot whenever possible. Spitsbergen, 
although assigned to Norway by the Treaty of Versailles, has not 
been taken over by the Norwegian Government, and thus no game 
laws can be enforced.4 It is a pity, for the time cannot be far 
distant when much of the bird life of that Polar archipelago will 
be exterminated. 

Three species of geese, pink-footed, brent, and barnacle, in 
summer frequent the cliffs, grassy islands, or wide valleys of Spits- 
bergen. Formerly plentiful, they have now become scarce every- 
where, although the barnacle goose, from the inaccessibility of 
its nesting sites, has probably suffered least of any. There are 
island groups in Spitsbergen named Anser Islands (one imagines 
because of the geese colonies which formerly frequented them) 






























1 Since this article was written the Spitsbergen Treaty has now been ratified 
by all the Powers who are party to it, and Norway has therefore complete 
sovereignty over Spitsbergen. 
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where not a solitary goose is to be seen. Of the three species 
of geese the brent has suffered most. It is now almost absent 
from islands where, even a few years ago, it was plentiful, 
On one such island, during the summer of 1921, but a single brent 
goose remained. Its companion had been shot by the crew of an 
egg-gathering sloop anchored near, and it was being hunted 
assiduously by a handsome Viking at the time of our visit. The 
only island where we found this small goose in any numbers was 
Moffin Island, in 80 degrees north latitude, and even here not more 
than half a dozen pairs remained, very shy from much persecution, 
Perhaps because of this molestation, the brent goose is leaving the 
islands, where it used to nest gregariously, for the valleys of the 
mainland, where it nests in single pairs scattered over a wide 
area. But while it is comparatively safe there from its human 
enemies, it is liable to attacks by the Arctic fox, for, unlike its 
larger relative the pink-foot, it is not sufficiently powerful to 
hold its own with Reynard. 

The brent goose lays its white, highly polished eggs in a slight 
depression scraped out amongst shingle, in a typical oyster- 
catcher’s nesting site or amongst moss and scanty Arctic vege- 
tation. It shares some of the valleys with the pink-footed 
goose, though the two species do not nest together. 

The pink-footed goose is a larger and more powerful bird 
than the brent, and, like it, has two distinct types of nesting 
sites: lonely valleys, where it nests on level ground, and 
rocky headlands by the sea. Inland it does not apparently 
breed in colonies, but on the wild sea headland of Vogel Hook, 
on Prince Charles Foreland, we found a colony of considerable 
size. Here the birds were nesting on rocky ledges, some of them 
inaccessible, amongst the scurvy grass which showed green 
against the lingering fields of snow and ice. At the time of our 
visit (June 30) some of the goslings were just hatching out, being 
brooded closely by the mother-bird while the gander stood on 
guard beside the nest. The pink-foot, like.the brent, has been 
rendered wary by much shooting, and rather than return to their 
nest a pair of these birds called away the sole gosling that had 
been hatched, deserting the other eggs that were on the point of 
hatching out. 

The barnacle goose is a cliff dweller during the nesting season. 
Some of the nests are in situations that would be chosen by a 
raven in this country; others are upon the top of the cliff, but 
placed where they are difficult of access. It has been ascertained 
that when stalked from below the geese are wary, but when 
approached from above sometimes sit very close, so that they can 
actually be photographed on the nest. 

Of all the bird visitors to Spitsbergen the little auk is, I think, 
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the most numerous ; certainly it is the most vociferous. Almost 
every rocky valley and every sea cliff have their population of 
these quaint little birds. They seem to be engaged in a perpetual 
contest as to which can whistle the loudest. For this distinction the 
keenest competition exists, so that the human intruder is almost 
deafened by the volume and stridence of the sound. A favourite 
pastime among little auks is to fly above, or across, their nesting 
cliff in hundreds or even thousands. The birds do not fly in one 
great company, for the population of each part of the cliff seems to 
have its own particular beat. The result is that many flocks of 
birds are flying in different directions and in circles of various 
sizes at the same time, yet each keeping station, The little auk is 
about half the size of a razorbill, which bird it resembles in 
manner and nesting habits. One egg is laid deep down in a cranny 
amongst the stones, often upon ground that is still frozen, and 
the parent bird at times sits so closely that it can be approached 
and even touched in its nesting hollow. Unlike the razorbill and 
guillemot, which carry their catch in their bill, the little auk 
brings back its food for its chick in its cheeks, so that these bulge 
in the most curious fashion. Up to the time we left Spitsbergen 
(July 22) no little auks had apparently taken their young to sea. 
How the chick is shepherded to the ocean is difficult to under- 
stand, for the youngster has in some way to be transported across 
acres of formidable ‘scree,’ where, one might imagine, it must 
certainly meet an untimely end. Once safely in the glen, the 
nestling is probably carried down a turbulent glacier stream to 
the sea below. 

With the little auks Briinnich’s guillemots were often found 
nesting. The common guillemot does not breed so far north as 
Spitsbergen, and its Arctic relative is distinguished from it mainly 
by its stouter bill. There are great colonies of these Briinnich’s 
guillemots in Spitsbergen, but they are not so plentiful as the 
little auks, nor are they so vociferous. It was a never-to-be- 
forgotten experience to stand beneath the great cliffs of Vogel 
Hook and watch the unending procession of guillemots flying in 
from the misty spaces of the Greenland sea. Often the fog 
hung so close about the cliffs that the guillemots, approaching 
below the clouds, were compelled to rise into the mist curtain and 
seek their nesting ledges and expectant mates through a thick, 
clammy fog. One heard their clamour in the clouds ; the birds 
themselves were invisible. 

Often an Arctic skua wheeled near the colony. Sailing 
leisurely, at a great height, on powerful wing, this bird pirate 
remained on the keen look-out for any guillemot that was 
returning to its family with its catch. Its victim sighted, it 
descended like a thunderbolt upon the luckless bird, pursuing it 
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this way and that and frequently, though not always, compelling 
it to drop its catch of fish or prawns, which the skua swooped 
upon and seized in mid-air. 

On the low, rocky islands of Spitsbergen Mandt’s guillemot 
nests, never in any great numbers. Mandt’s guillemot is the 
Arctic form of the black guillemot of Britain, which it closely 
resembles. It is very tame, and permits of near approach, 
especially when swimming on the sea. I have seen a number of 
these plump birds, with their scarlet legs, asleep on an ice-floe; 
they seem impervious to the cold. 

The Arctic or Spitsbergen puffin usually frequents the same 
nesting ground as Mandt’s guillemot. Somewhat larger and more 
brightly coloured than our own puffin, this bird lays its egg » 
beneath stones or in the crevices of a cliff. Since the Spitsbergen 
soil is always frozen beneath the surface, it is unable, like its 
British relative, to make a burrow, and there are no rabbits for 
it to evict from their rightful homes. It is far less plentiful than 
the British puffin, and never seems to nest in large colonies ; half 
a dozen pairs were the most we ever saw breeding together, 

The graceful fulmar petrel, on the other hand, nests in Spits- 
bergen in very large numbers. It does not, as in Scotland, fre- 
quent the most sea-girt cliffs, but makes its summer home far 
up the valleys, often out of sight of the sea. When on the wing 
the fulmar is a bird of silence. Its flight is graceful, and noise- 
less as an owl’s. It is long before the ornithologist becomes 
accustomed to seeing an unending procession of fulmars—all 
flying by themselves and not in flocks, like the little auks— 
winging their silent way from the valleys to their fishing grounds 
in the Greenland ocean, or returning to their families high up 
on some dizzy ledge far up a glacier-filled glen. 

Although the ptarmigan is present in Spitsbergen, it does not, 
curiously enough, nest at nearly such great altitudes as the 
fulmar, a striking reversal of the order of things in the British 
Islands. Above the snow-line, with glaciers all around, and 
the eternal ice-cap beyond it, the fulmar seeks a snow-free ledge 
on which to deposit its single egg. The more stupendous the cliff 
the better, for then the birds are secure against the attacks of 
the Arctic fox. In flight the fulmar is tireless. It is in its element 
in a gale at sea, skimming with easy buoyant motion above the 
waves, and often sailing along in a trough between two great 
breakers that momentarily threaten to engulf it. A friend of 
mine tells me that a fulmar, distinguished by its unusual colour- 
ing, followed the sloop in which he sailed the whole way from 
the Norwegian coast to the South Cape of Spitsbergen. 

An instinct unknown to us humans must enable the fulmar to 
find its bearings in the trackless wastes of the Greenland ocean, 
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and while yet hundreds of miles from land to steer its unerring 
way to the nesting valley far up an invisible and remote coast. 

Seagulls are not common in the Spitsbergen archipelago. The 
only British representative is the kittiwake, which is found on 
most of the headlands. One of the most vivid impressions that 
Iretain of Prince Charles Foreland is a kittiwake carrying a long 
piece of sea weed in her bill across the wastes of unbroken snow 
to a nest somewhere out of sight beyond the incredibly dreary 
horizon. 

The large glaucous gull—which is a winter visitor to the most 
northerly parts of Britain—is seen everywhere along the Spits- 
bergen coasts, but is nowhere numerous. This gull may be said 
to be the Arctic representative of the greater black-backed gull, 
for it is a large and powerful bird, with distinctive metallic note, 
which preys upon the eggs and young of guillemot and eider duck, 
often nesting. amongst a colony of either of these species. Its 
nest is sometimes placed on the shingle in the shelter of one of 
the large uprooted trees which in places strew the coast of Spits- 
bergen, having been carried thither on the trans-Polar current 
from the rivers of Siberia, or from more southerly lands by the 
Gulf Stream, 

The beautiful ivory gull is perhaps the most Arctic of any of 
the birds of Spitsbergen, and its nest is hard to reach, for it is 
built usually upon the islands of a frozen sea.2_ The birds them- 
selves sometimes cross Spitsbergen from their breeding ground in 
the east and north to the ice-free fjords of the western coast, and 
most delightful do they seem in their plumage of unrelieved white. 
The rare Sabine’s gull I thought I saw on two occasions, but 
certain identification was not possible, for the bird passed quickly 
on the wing. 

Of the tribe of the terns, or sea swallows, there is present in 
Spitsbergen but a single representative: the Arctic tern. This 
graceful bird nests on most of the suitable islands of that far 
northern land. Its nesting is little later than in Britain, for 
fresh eggs are found during the last week of June. It attacks 
with ferocity the skuas that venture near to its nesting colony, 
and these piratical birds quail before the onslaughts of their 
small opponents. 

Two species of skuas are found in Spitsbergen. By far the 
more common of the two is the Arctic or Richardson’s skua. The 
smaller long-tailed or Buffon’s skua is occasionally seen. 

Richardson’s skua is dimorphic. In Britain the dark form 


® The Oxford Arctic Expedition of 1924 found the nesting grounds of the 
ivory gull in North East Land, and some beautiful pictures of the birds on their 
tocky ledges were obtained by Mr. Nial Rankine, who was fortunate enough to 
photograph the rare Sabine’s gull also. 
EE@2 
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predominates; in Spitsbergen the light variety is the one 
almost invariably seen. No part of the desolate coast seems too 
bleak and snowy for it. On Prince Charles Foreland on the last 
day of June it circled above the virgin expanse, awaiting the 
melting of the snows, so that it might scrape out its primitive 
nesting hollow on some snow-free knoll. Elsewhere, on islands 
where eider ducks nested in considerable colonies, the skuas were 
quick to attack any unguarded nest. Throwing aside the pro- 
tecting down with a few lightning strokes of the bill, the skua 
would quickly suck one egg after another, rifling the nest before 
the return of the unfortunate owner. Buffon’s skua, which we 
saw in several localities, did not appear to be nesting. This bird, 
smaller than Richardson’s skua, has almost the most graceful 
flight of any bird I have seen. It does not move quickly, yet even 
against the wind the flight seems an effortless thing, of supreme 
beauty and grace. 

Waders are few in Spitsbergen. The purple sandpiper is 
perhaps the most plentiful and widely distributed, and no island 
or low shore is without its population of this sober-plumaged bird, 
The turnstone nests in one or two districts, and dunlin and 
sanderling occur, but they are both rare. In a few of the valleys 
the ringed plover nests, choosing not shingle beds, as in this 
country, but gently sloping hillsides such as the true dotterel 
in Scotland might frequent. 

To Spitsbergen every species of bird, with the single exception 
of the ptarmigan, is a summer visitor only, and May has come 
before the first of the purple sandpipers reach the shores of that 
Polar country. These active little waders inhabit the land 
between tide-marks until the snow has melted from the tundra 
sufficiently to allow them to nest. From the third week of June to 
the middle of July, the date depending largely upon the elevation 
and character of the ground, the purple sandpiper scrapes out its 
small nesting hollow amongst the Arctic lichens and lays its four 
pear-shaped eggs. Both birds share in the incubation of these 
eggs, and I have seen the ‘relief’ being effected, but the cock is the 
less nervous of the two, and does the greater share of the work. 
The purple sandpiper is one of the most confiding birds at his 
nest. He continues to brood his wife’s eggs until you are almost 
upon him, then rises from the nest and flutters a few yards, as 
though in the last stages of illness or suffering from the most 
severe injuries. Squeaking pitifully, he drags himself along, 
hoping that his realistic performance will distract your attention 
from the eggs. But should you be heedless of his beguilements 
and stand your ground, he will soon tire of his antics, give himself 
a shake, and walk back to his nest. Many times he will repeat 
the manceuvres for your benefit, and his excited notes may call 
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up his mate to the scene. She, however, displays little concern 
for the safety of the eggs, and leaves to her mate the lion’s share 
of the work of deception. 

The turnstone, when his nesting site is invaded, is more 
vociferous than the purple sandpiper, but lacks his courage and 
contents himself with flying overhead, uttering a succession of 
loud, very shrill whistles. A hiding tent is necessary if you are 
to observe closely the family life of the turnstone, and on an 
island of Liefde Bay, in the north of Spitsbergen, I spent two days 
watching, from such a contrivance, a pair of turnstones at close 
quarters. The birds at once accepted the tent as a natural feature 
of the landscape, and paid no attention to the large telecentric 
lens of the camera menacing them so near. The turnstone in its 
nesting plumage is a handsome bird, the male being the more 
brightly coloured of the two. His white crown, white breast with 
its black gorget, mottled back, and scarlet legs, made him a 
conspicuous object against the sparse vegetation of that Arctic 
isle. Both he and the hen took turns in incubating the three eggs 
that lay in a very slight depression scraped out in the wind-swept 
soil. Once while the hen was sitting a passing Arctic tern, out 
of sheer rudeness, so it seemed, swooped suddenly down upon 
the sitting turnstone, and I had the good fortune to record on a 
photographic plate the tern poised in mid-air while the turnstone 
looked up at it in wonderment. 

On this island there nested, besides the turnstones, a number 
of eiders and several pairs of that charming bird of the high north, 
the grey phalarope. The phalaropes are a small family of birds. 
They are represented in the British Isles by the red-necked 
phalarope, and the most curious habit of the family is the usurpa- 
tion of the characters of the male bird by the hen. The cock bird, 
once his larger and more brilliantly-plumaged wife lays the eggs, 
takes sole charge of them, and his lady never deigns even to visit 
them to see how they fare. I suspect the cock is bored by his 
long brooding ; certainly some of those husbands that I had under 
observation seemed to be only too glad to have a spell away from 
their wives’ eggs. 

Almost every tarn of Spitsbergen had its pair of these black- 
capped birds with brick-red breast. They showed little fear of 
man, swimming near him or searching for food along the water’s 
edge. They appeared, and in this they are unlike the red-necked 
phalarope, to be equally at home in sea-water or in fresh, riding 
the waves of the fjord with great buoyancy or swimming with 
quick, restless motion on the placid surface of some small fresh- 
water pool. 

I have said that almost everywhere in Spitsbergen the eider 
duck is harried by the Norwegian sloops. Its relative, the king 
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eider, is rarely seen at its nesting haunts, for it does not, like the 
common eider, breed in colonies, but nests singly over the tundra, 
usually beside a fresh-water tarn. The eggs of the rare king eider 
are much smaller than those of the common species, and are not 
often taken by the egg-collecting sloops. 

In Scotland the red-throated diver is an exceedingly wary 
bird at its nesting haunts. In Spitsbergen, however, where it is 
widely distributed, it is occasionally so tame as to allow itself to 
be approached to within a few feet. One individual, indeed, 
savagely attacked anyone venturing to walk up toit. The black- 
throated diver I identified on a lagoon on Prince Charles Foreland; 
it is, I believe, the first occasion on which the species has been 
recorded from so far north. 

Perhaps the two most hardy birds of the Spitsbergen archi- 
pelago are the snow bunting and the ptarmigan. The snow 
bunting frequents the mining camps, where it is known as the 
snow sparrow, and is the only bird with a song in these Arctic 
regions. Of the ptarmigan I have little to say, for when we of the 
Oxford University Expedition journeyed to its haunts, it was 
nowhere to be seen, having apparently migrated en masse. It is 
interesting in being the only bird to winter in Spitsbergen, form- 
ing, so it is said, tunnels in the snow, and ranging through them 


during the months of darkness to feed on the plant life that is 
preserved beneath the snowy covering. 


“ SETON GORDON. 





A TOUR IN MOROCCO 


Morocco—the humped left shoulder of the massive continent of 
Africa—is, if not within a stone’s throw of Western Europe, 
certainly within easy cannon range of it ; and across this narrow 
mouth of the Mediterranean, between Gibraltar and Tangier, it is 
said that the great migrations of birds to and from the continents 
pass. The geographical position of the country is prominent and 
advantageous, and in close proximity to European life and civilisa- 
tion. Moreover, a considerable part was in fact played in the history 
of Western civilisation by the ancestors of the people who inhabit 
Morocco. During the Middle Ages they held sway over most of 
Spain, and their centres of learning were famous for philosophy and 
science and art. So high was the national prestige that some held 
that Europe did not end until the Atlas mountains. Evidence of 
the contemporaneous fame of the race is seen in Chaucer’s knight 
‘who had served in Morocco,’ or Shakespeare’s ‘ noble Moor,’ or 
in the supposititious authorship of Don Quixote. Even the Cid, 
the national hero of Spain, was half a Moor. Words such as 
‘algebra,’ ‘alchemy,’ ‘alcove,’ ‘almanac,’ ‘alcohol,’ tell their origin ; 
and through this channel we have inherited our nine figures 
of arithmetical notation. The remnants of Moorish architec- 
ture in Cordova, Seville, Granada, still excite admiration, and 
in the enchanting precincts of the Alhambra we can sigh over 
a culture and romance that once embellished its patios and 
gardens. 

But when we turn to modern times, most people will be found 
to be very ignorant about the Moors and their country. One friend, 
on my mentioning Casablanca, thought that I was referring to a 
’ celebrated chess-player ; and a Scotchman, whom I happened to ask 
if he knew anything about the Moors, replied that ‘ they were no 
good in Kincardineshire.’ Even with the better informed, Tangier 
stood for the country and Othello for the nation. But this ignor- 
ance is not so astonishing, because on the expulsion of the Moors 
from Spain and their confinement to Africa four centuries ago they 
fell into a state of rapid decay, and ceased to be a people of any 
importance in politics or culture or art. And with this decline 
there developed a rigid and fanatical policy of exclusiveness to 

4II 
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all European influences, which has but recently been broken. 
All Christians visiting the land had to disguise themselves, and 
continued residence involved their becoming renegades to faith and 
morals, manners and dress. Even to-day the desire of the natives 
for isolation from the ‘ unbeliever’ is obvious, and we mzy be 
thankful if they do not spit behind us at our shadows. There are 
still sections of cities that are forbidden ground, and one may 
never enter a mosque. 

Thus Morocco became an inaccessible, unknown country. 
The names of places—Fez, Atlas, etc.—acquired a fabulous sound, 
Only an occasional enterprising merchant or explorer visited the 
land. It was with the Moors of Barbary that Dick Whittington 
had his successful venture with his ‘cat,’ or trading vessel of 
that name, and Robinson Crusoe is made to commence his 
dangerous experiences on the coast of Morocco. Travellers or 
ransomed captives brought back wonderful tales or gruesome 
accounts, it might be of picking apples in the garden of the 
Hesperides, tended Ly the dusky-skinned, ebony-tressed daughters 
of Atlas, or of having caught sight of the image of Caliban’s 
mother. The land grew as mysterious and terrifying as it was 
unknown. 

It was therefore not without some apprehension that we 
penetrated the interior regions of this country, much of which is 
uncharted, still less subdued or ‘ pacified,’ as the expression is, 
Ly the European Powers under whose protection it is. We were 
close on the heels of the conqueror or surveyor or engineer who 
was in the act of rescuing districts from the unknown, or on the 
spoor of lions that had retreated to further jungles. Even ele- 
mentary information was lacking, and newly made maps were 
eagerly scanned. Fighting was going on in North Morocco, not 
far from Taza. There, a rifle shot would not have surprised us. It 
was not improbable that we might be at least kidnapped ; and 
we speculated on our individual prospects of being ransomed. 
And might we not hear at any moment that the Sahara was in 
revolt, or that an army of Berber warriors was descending a pass 
of the Atlas ? 


The weather, which in Morocco, where a tourist is constantly 
motoring, is especially important, was atrocious. There was much 
rain and wind and some snow. Nearly always a damp blanket 
of clouds hung low and heavy over the country, wrapping it as a 
woollen burnous does an Arab, bocy and head, the hood even 
being seldom thrown back, disclosing a bit of the face of heaven. 
Occasionally there were a few hours of clear sky ; but even then 
a fog of vapours exhaled from the saturated land. It was also 
very cold. We started on our motor journeys dressed like 
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Eskimos, and when we reached our hotel in the evening we 
hurried past the concierge to warm our hands on the nearest stove 
or hot-water pipe. This was depressing, and a great disappoint- 
ment, for we had gone to Morocco with the idea that it was a 
winter resort. But this proved entirely fallacious as regards Cis- 
Atlantic Morocco. We should, like the swallows, have gone as 
far as Senegal. As it was, surrounded by floods, we soon found 
ourselves immersed in consular reports on the rainfall; and we 
cried and laughed over our plight and at the thought of our friends 
in Britannia and Hibernia envying us the sunshine and glamour 
of Mauretania. 

But our visit was short, and it might be said that the climatic 
conditions were unusual as well as disagreeable. Yet I heard no 
protest against our condemnation of them: rather did I observe 
smiles of incredulity when we, in our ignorance, gave utterance to 
anticipations of a change for the better ; and I found that the only 
period recommended universally was the last fortnight in April. 

We soon met with accidents on our journey, mainly owing to 
the bad weather. The bridge of boats between the treacherous 
sedgy banks of the River Kus at Laraiche was broken, and with 
much difficulty a transition was effected over its wide flow of 
water. In a small boat attached to a ring that glided on a rope 
spanning the breach between the pontoons, we hung like a spider 
to its last thread, and so grappled our way in the swirling current 
to the further side. Delayed and ill fed, we reached Rabat at 
nightfall, having motored through a flooded plain on a road 
recognisable at places only by unsubmerged telegraph poles and 
other lofty signs, and with a gale scouring over the open, desolate 
land, and ever within sound of the roar of the enormous waves of 
the Atlantic Ocean on the long, flat, bare coast. Roads and 
habitations wisely do not hug this shore. No inlet or height or 
feature breaks its dreary monotony, save a marsh or shallow 
lagoon. And from its edge stretch out far-reaching plateaux of 
reefs over which in the distance and near roll the raging waves. 
Their limitless array, their gigantic green volume, the splitting 
and blanching of their hard crests, the thick sheets of high-flung 
foam, and the sea of spume on the reefs, and, above all, the deep- 
drawn, thunderous boom that bellowed peal after peal from the 
throats of these massed billows, were an awful exhibition and 
vocalisation of the might of the full swollen broadside of the 
Atlantic. 


There may have been roads and chariots in Morocco in con- 
nection with Pheenician settlements and Roman cities, but 
otherwise there has been no wheeled traffic there, not even a 
barrow, until a few years ago, nor any roads. Now there are 
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railways; and many steam-rolled roads have been made in 
straight lines across the country, so that we had seldom to makea 
detour on to the rough caravan tracks, or pistes, or over the open 
plain, or to choose a path for ourselves. Considering their great 
length through wild areas, these roads are very good. It has 
been an amazing jump, from no roads to many, from the backs 
and paces of mules and donkeys and dromedaries to automobiles 
and railways. Sometimes the new road ran near the old track, 
on which plodded droves of these animals with immense loads—al] 
but the last straw; and the slow and straggling amble of the 
donkeys and the noiseless pad of the camels, and the'poor slip-. 
shod folk that drove them, and the dirty, battered caravanserai 
into which they all huddled for shelter, in contrast with the 
smooth, hard-metalled road alongside, and the pace of the motor, 
with its party of ‘ unbelievers,’ and the smart, luxurious hotel at 
the end of the journey, all these illustrated on close parallel 
lines the change that is coming over the land and its ways. 

Of old a traveller had two camels: a méhari, or fast trotter 
for himself, and a pack-carrier. Our mode of transit was a large 
pale green motor to which was attached a trailer—a compact 
little beast of burden that held all our luggage. This foal, which 
followed the ‘ oil-drinking mare,’ had itself no inside that could 
go wrong, since all its vital force was supplied by the bond to the 
matronly motor, but its springs and wheels and its swerving 
juvenile gait sometimes caused trouble. On the whole, however, 
we were well transported on our long diurnal runs. The people 
are not impressed by motors or machinery: ‘ You may have the 
earth,’ they say, ‘ but we have heaven’; though an aeroplane, 
since it partakes of the magical nature of the traditional flying 
carpet of the East, somewhat excites their regard. Nevertheless, 
besides tourist cars, one sees great motor omnibuses and lorries, 
stuffed with natives, their heads or arms or feet sticking out at 
every possible aperture like chicken in cases brought to market, 
even the seatless roofs being covered with them. The loose ends 
of their turbans and the flowing white drapery of their garments 
can be seen waving in the air, as though they belonged to so many 
madcaps escaping from Bedlam in night attire. 

Since there is at most places only one hotel suitable to Euro- 
pean travellers, there is generally no option as to where to stay. 
It is therefore important to have rooms booked beforehand for 
the whole tour, and changes are seldom possible. Once started, 
a chosen course in all its stages must be pursued as inevitably as 
a letter in the post. Otherwise the mechanism and poise of all 
the tours throughout Morocco would be upset. My individual 
movements bore an essential relation to every other tourist. Each 
of us was a planet in one and the same system, and could not 
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deviate by a hair’s breadth from his orbit without deranging the 
whole scheme and laws of a season’s itinerary. Hence the car- 
loads of tourists arrived and departed and passed one another 
em route with unerring regularity, and halted for refreshment at 
the same fondaks, and all partook together of the same dishes, and 
at night succeeded to one another’s beds. 

In this manner we went hundreds of miles from hotel to hotel, 
as though going from oasis to oasis. And excellent are these 
hotels of the Compagnie Générale Transatlantique, decorated 
often in handsome Moorish style and supplied with every modern 
comfort, and with a French cuisine. A trip in Morocco, indeed, 
seems to consist largely of a sort of visitation of hotels. You ‘do’ 
them as religiously as you might ‘do’ the cathedrals of England, 
and report on them just as in a desert one would exchange infor- 
mation about the water, the fruit, the shade of an oasis. 

But things did not always work out smoothly. We did not 
find the rooms that we had expected ; and as there was no alter- 
native hotel, it became necessary to explore every corridor to see 
if the situation admitted of amendment. I recall one occasion 
when the member of our party who looked after these arrange- 
ments suddenly under special adversity succumbed to a fit of 
abject Eastern fatalism. After some words had been exchanged 
between him and the manager, he was shown in the hotel book 
the very names of those who were in occupation of the rooms 
that we claimed. ‘It is written! Itis written!’ he cried. ‘ Vain 
is it to contend against what is decreed in the book of fate. I 
can do no more; it is predestined that others should supplant 
us this night ’ ; and we even thought (for he is a good linguist) 
that we heard him feebly ejaculate something like ‘ Mekioob ! 
mektoob |’ as he sank back in sultanic fashion on a divan of many- 
coloured cushions in the hall. Alarmed, we besought him, who 
had been our champion on so many occasions, not to leave us 
entirely to the will of Allah ; and so, to our great relief, the book 
of fate was satisfactorily revised by the matire d’hétel. 


In the earliest historic times the inhabitants of Morocco were 
Berbers, the race which was spread over the whole of North 
Africa ; but in the seventh century followers of Mahomet, coming 
from Arabia and Egypt, conquered the country and imposed their 
religion ; and now most of the inhabitants are made up of Berbers 
and Arabs, or a blend of them; and it is the more difficult to 
distinguish between them because they are all Moslems. The 
descendants in North-West Africa of these two races are called 
Moors. During the centuries of their occupation of Spain and 
working in conjunction with the Spaniards they became a great 
people. But since their confinement to Africa, or owing to a 
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strong infiltration of negro blood, they have deteriorated. The 
negroes have gradually arrived from the south and the Soudan, 
or been imported as slaves. There are also many Jews. The 
religion of the entire population, with the exception of the Jews, 
who have been alternately persecuted and tolerated, is Islamism; 
and, under its powerful influence, the customs and manners and 
such civilisation and law as exists are Oriental. All the people, 
except the negroes and the many Moors in whom there is an 
Ethiopian strain, are fair-skinned ; but their visages are much 
tanned by the sun. Wherefore it has been maintained that 
Othello was not black; but Shakespeare certainly describes 
him as such, and doubtless thought that the Moors were a 
dark-skinned race, as many do even to-day. Browning refers 
to ‘ the black face’ of Luria; and ‘blackamoor’ is a common 
expression. 

The country that we visited—from Tangier to the snow-clad 
Atlas mountains and from the Atlantic coast to the frontiers of 
Algeria—included most of the pacified districts of the Spanish 
and French zones. 

It is a wide expanse of small plains and low hills, and is a dreary, 
ugly, uninteresting country. There is some good tillage ground, 
but most of it is rough waste, yet never on a scale large enough 
or even barren and sandy enough to be impressive like a desert 
or wilderness. The plains are not many miles in extent, and are 
separated by hills and depressions and rivers, and are seldom 
without some sort of scrubby vegetation. Nothing could be 
more monotonous and disappointing than the perpetual repetition 
of similar wastes. It is said that there used to be forests 
here, in which the elephant and lion roamed, but at present you 
will not see a tree in many a long day’s run, unless it be a few 
mournful cypresses in a cemetery or fragile saplings planted by 
the French in single file along the new straight roads; and the 
people consequently suffer greatly from lack of fuel. Close to 
Marakesh there is a collection of palm-trees, but they were 
imported, and their foreign origin still gives them a false look, 
suggestive of a mirage. But the barren hills and the wide 
stretches of flat, gravelly ground between them are stippled with 
thorn bushes and dwarf palms and thistles and rushes and tufts 
of coarse grass. No vegetation would look better than these 
fungous blotches. Especially the truncated palm (Chamerops 
humilis) is a deformity and a mockery. I tried to console myself 
by remembering that its fibre is excellent for wadding sofas and 
mattresses. The colouring of the country was universally drab, 
The soil was dull yellow or red; the vegetation was not green, 
but livid or hoary ; the rocks and stones were not grey, but tawny ; 
and the rivers were muddy. 
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We now and then passed a small circular encampment or 
village of some twenty hovels a few feet in height and length, and 
made of bits of old matting or cloth perched on crooked sticks, 
and all enclosed by branches of thorn bushes and clumps of blue- 
green prickly pear. These villages are nearly unnoticeable in the 
scrubby scenery, and most of them are hidden away in hollows. 
Their miserable character is largely due to the fact that their 
occupants crave still to be wanderers on the face of the earth. 
The call of the Bedouin blood is strong in them; and so they 
live, even when in fixed abodes, under conditions suitable only 
toa nomadic people. They seemed very poor and famished and 
cold, and were certainly very thin ; but I believe they are hardy. 
Their animals are as needy and thin. The cattle and horses and 
donkeys are nothing but skin and bone. The cows were almost 
udderless, and, I am sure, as milkless ; the humps of the camels 
were low and flabby; the ears of the donkeys hung down; the 
lank bodies of the sheep made their slender legs look stout ; only 
the goats were thriving: to their taste there was a perfect 
assortment of vegetation, and one gazed on herds of them with 
refreshing delight. The cattle have to nibble the short herbage 
with their lips, and have lost the use of their tongues; the 
wretched calves had not been licked into shape. Often the animals 
appeared to be pasturing on stones, their olfactory sense, I 
suppose, discovering stray, invisible blades of grass; and meat 
was always tough. Even the dogs, white and yellow and chocolate- 
coloured curs with sleek hair and cropped ears, were hideous and 
mangy and downcast, and lay about the villages, dead as well 
as alive. Beyond a jackal that crossed our path we saw no wild 
animals ; there are not the necessary woods and jungle. There 
are many pretty birds, and hawks of various sorts are numerous. 
But most remarkable are the storks. These tall and dignified 
birds, with their black-and-white plumage and bright red legs, 
stand about the marshes and conspicuously nest in the towns on 
the tops of trees and pinnacles ; and as you pass they clap their 
long mandibles with a sharp, clattering sound, amusing did it 
not turn our military companion pale on account of its likeness 
to the rattle of bullets from machine guns in the war. They are 
sociable birds, yet it is well to bear in mind that they are said 
to be the spirits of dead sultans and to like only followers of 
Islam. 

In such a dismal country we rejoiced at the speed with which 
we travelled, and shuddered to think of the times when the length 
of a day’s journey was determined by the ambulatory capacities 
ofa mule. But, indeed, for these long, dull journeys the fastest 
motor on the best roads would not suffice. No one should go a 
tour in Morocco who cannot travel by air. 
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Into the bargain, we were not recompensed for these pere. 
grinations by the goals that we reached. How different is it in 
India, when after a wearisome journey one in the end arrives at 
Agra or Benares or Amritsar or Udaipur. The approach to the 
towns is generally through a large, unenclosed, scattered cemetery 
that adjoins, like a suburb of tombs, the town walls. There will 
also be a rough space for fairs, and many straggling paths, broken 
cactus plants, heaps of offal and garbage, and big pools of dark 
slush. Then come the great yellow-red, mud-built, ungainly walls 
that surround every town, crumbling, and punctured all over with 
put-log holes, and eaten away at the bottom; but they are 
imposing from their bulk, and from the towers and bastions that 
sometimes diversify them; and the gateways are often fine, 
The interior of a town is a labyrinth of narrow lanes between 
high, bare, windowless white or yellow walls of houses, palaces, 
mosques, shrines ; and here and there are gilded domes or towers 
bedecked with coloured tiles. One is not allowed inside the 
mosques, and I saw no handsome exterior, much less anything 
to rival the superb mosques in Cordova or Cairo or Jerusalem or 
Delhi; and if the mosques were opened, I doubt they would 
prove to be gems. Architectural features of beauty, indeed, are 
few. There are no artistic objects, old or new, worth purchasing, 
unless it be a goatskin tanned and manufactured the day before 
into a blotting-paper case or a cushion. There is, of course, much 
arabesque and filigree and mosaic work in important buildings; 
elaborate combinations of lines and curves and colours, yet with 
a tantalising sameness in variety, and without a touch of nature 
or humanity, harsh and cold and mechanical. Moreover, the 
mosques, minarets, shrines, palaces, patios, gardens, houses, walls, 
gates, streets, are all in their respective classes exact copies of 
one another. If a Moor enlarges his house, he adds another 
courtyard similar to what he had; and all souks are the same. 
There is very little original work, good or bad. The best examples 
of architecture are inferior copies of the work of the great days 
in Spain. Also, though there are many ruined buildings, there 
are few beautiful ruins. On account of their texture and style, 
the buildings do not retain, much less acquire, beauty under 
dilapidation and age, as is the case with classical and Gothic 
architecture. Moorish art requires to be in perfect condition. 
Its minute designs and colours must be intact ; defaced arabesque, 
broken tiles, or fragments of tessellation are horrible. Also 
crumbling walls, windowless and boneless and intersecting no 
light or sky, do not make picturesque skeletons, as at Tewkesbury 
or Girgenti. Renovation is, therefore, essential ; and the French 
authorities are doing good work in that respect. 

We visited royal palaces and town mansions of rich land- 
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owners and merchants. These invariably consisted of courtyards 
with fountains and foliage in the centres and colonnades around, 
all profusely adorned with mosaics and carving. On to these 
opened the principal reception room, lighted only through the 
single lofty horseshoe-arched entrance — hence ‘the Sublime 
Porte.’ Its floor was thickly covered with mats and cushions, 
and in dim corners were vulgar specimens of European furniture, 
kept not for use but show, such as brass bedsteads, mirrors, 
chandeliers, and collections of ‘ grandfather clocks.’ The last also 
signalise, as being tokens of honour, mortuary chapels; but as 
these timepieces are always motionless and dumb, they do not, 
I suppose, disturb the eternal repose of the dead. These 
strangely located objects are, I understand, presents from Euro- 
pean friends in exchange for lions and ostriches. Upstairs were 
the women’s apartments, with windows covered with trelliswork. 
Of course we saw nothing of their quarters except the flat roofs, 
where they sit and saunter, or of the Moorish ladies themselves, 
except a dark eye touched with antimony, or a henna-tipped nail, 
as they passed in the streets wrapped up in their voluminous 
drapery and yash-maks. These courtyards and surroundings were 
numerous and similar, one perhaps for each wife; and as we 
strolled through them I pondered on the fate of the red-haired 
Irish girl who once reigned in one of these stately prisons, and all 
of whose descendants are said to be witty. Outside the royal 
palaces there were extensive plantations and large embanked 
square tanks of still water. 

In one of the spacious reception rooms, while’ we reclined on 
piles of silk cushions and were shyly inspected by a crowd of 
negroid children, tea was served in small tumblers engraved with 
gilt floral designs. It was very sweet, and flavoured in taste and 
scent with mint leaves, and had no milk. It was prepared in our 
presence with great care, if not solemnity. Although it was very 
good, I took only one cup, and this abstemiousness on my part 
may help to mar this article, because you must, it is said, take 
three cups before you can begin to have a glimmering of the inner 
life and mind of the Moor. Also, I do not believe that I ever 
drank camel’s milk or repasted on pickled locusts. On this and 
other occasions I was charmed by the appearance and manners 
of the Moorish gentleman, the tall and elegant figure, the hand- 
some features, the perfect deportment, and the inviolable dignity 
—‘ gentlemen, albeit Moors.’ Where there is Arab blood in horse 
or man, there will be grace and gentility. Amid Berbers and 
Frenchmen the stately Arab stands and walks like a god. 

The Moors are also a sober, a brave, and a religious people. 
Mosque and college and shrine and daily calls to prayer proclaim 
their religious temperament ; and they are not ashamed of their 
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devotions. Ifa Moor wishes to be ‘ not at home,’ you are informed 
that he is ‘ saying his prayers.’ This atmosphere was the human 
means of the conversion of Pére Charles de Foucauld ; and many 
noble lives of self-sacrifice as well as patriotism in different paths 
—military, civil, religious—have been passed by sons of France 
here, as in Algeria. Among them there is no more distinguished, 
all-round figure than that of Marshal Lyautey, who, after many 
years of spade work in North Africa, now wields his baton in the 
princely residency at Rabat, ‘the camp of victory,’ whence 
he gazes over the Atlantic Ocean; but, unlike famous fore- 
runners on this shore, he does not, I imagine, pine for still more 
worlds to conquer. He is the real Titan whose ability and energy 
and fortitude and tact have accomplished wonders in this land, 
and who now, in his declining years, bears the burden on his 
shoulders. He is a frail, mercurial man, keen and eloquent and 
humorous, and with a happy vein of luck also, like a Moorish 
baraka. He sits up at night, too, working hard ; but is it by the 
light of a lamp of Aladdin that Lyautey sees? For it is difficult 
to share the faith that inspires and sustains him. I fear, more- 
over, that it is a one-man vision, and that when the light of the 
marvellous lamp goes out a noble man and his vision will die 
together. 

While it is not, in my opinion, worth while to make a tour in 
Morocco, there are a few things of interest in this large and 
ancient country besides the crowds of strange folk and their 
ways, or a piece of grand scenery—as between Fez and Taza—or 
a patch of wild flowers. Indeed, the sight of a camel or a palm 
silhouetted on a distant horizon always enchants me, or almond 
blossoms, or orange groves, with their dark, glossy leaves and bright 
globes of luscious fruit, and, hard by, fountains of bubbling water. 

A visit to a souk, or native bazaar, isa memorable experience. 
It is a large, but close, jumble of very narrow alleys, partly 
covered by branches and reeds, and packed on either side with 
tiny, one-storeyed shops or booths. The entire floors of these are 
elevated and constitute counters, on which the owners, squat 
cross-legged with all their goods displayed around them. You do 
your business direct from the street, hustled by the passing throng, 
who often share in your negotiations. The currents up and down 
of buyers and carriers and beggars, of every shade of dark skin, 
from coal-black to light copper, in turbans and profuse drapery, 
or almost naked with poodle-shaved heads hardly larger in girth 
than their necks, and each with his stick or staff, and the donkeys 
and mules laden with piled-up panniers, make even a wriggling 
progress difficult and stability impossible. The ground is filthy, 
and the vociferation deafening ; and more pungent than any- 
thing is the foetid smell. One cannot but be relieved when the visit 
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ig over, and one emerges to light and air and freedom from a 
threatened asphyxiation of all one’s senses ; and one ought, indeed, 
to be kept in quarantine for some time afterwards or at least 
deodorised. We had to apologise for going to luncheon with a 
friend immediately after a visit to a sowk, where we had been 
delayed by some bargainings, for our recent whereabouts were 
unmistakable. 

Then it was deeply impressive to be at the foot of Atlas, 
treading on the very toes of the old fellow who has been so often 
depicted tottering under the burden and the mystery of this 
unintelligible world, which he carries on his bare shoulders. 
Near Marakesh is the highest peak of this great backbone of 
mountains that has for ages separated an area of dwellings and 
colonisation from a vast desert, and a world of white men from 
a world of black men. The range is not unworthy of its ancient 
title and fabled office. 

The large city of Fez, with its high walls and towers and fine 
gates, its mosques and shrines, its archaic colleges, its stout 
palaces and many gardens, and its remarkably fair-skinned 
population, bespeaks its religious and cultural and dynastic fame. 
I was sensible that here had lived great-grandsons of Mahomet 
and cousins of Haroun-al-Raschid. The situation also is striking. 
It nestles in a ravine watered by streams from hills converging at 
the corner of a wide plain ; and white and yellow and grey houses 
and green or blue or golden-tiled towers, like an immense crumpled 
mosaic, climb up and down the little heights and hollows in the 
valley and along the edges and on top of the many channels of 
running water. And very picturesque is the sacred town of 
Moulay-Idriss. It is built on the top of a steep mount that 
stands up by itself in the middle of a narrow gorge between rugged, 
wooded hills. It is so perched and crowded as to look top-heavy. 
It contains the holiest shrine in Morocco, dating from the eighth 
century, but an unbeliever is not allowed to approach, much less 
see the shrine. A well-planned drive on the surrounding heights 
affords effective views; and the ruins in the plain below of 
Volubilis—a Roman colony—add to the historic associations 
of the district. Meagre though these remains are, they show the 
foundations of a large city in this far-Western region. 

In Sale, Marakesh, Meknes; Fez, there are charming old 
medersas, or hostels attached to mosques, for the use of students. 
They are good examples of richly decorated Mauresque archi- 
tecture. In them youths and old men live, simply and quietly, 
apart from the ambitions and intrigues and cruelties of the world 
outside, and unhampered even by any religious organisation. 
When these medersas were centres of life and culture, they might 
well have rivalled in beauty the colleges and quadrangles of 
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Oxford and Cambridge. Now they are in a state of great decay, 
but a monastic calm and dignity has not deserted them. Nowhere 
else in Morocco did I, even momentarily, think of ‘ buying the 
key ’ of a room. 

But far the loveliest building that I saw was the hall of the 
tombs of the Saadian kings in Marakesh. Its proportions and 
twelve pillars and sepulchres seemed to me perfect. 


During a short tour one could not examine the civil and 
military administration of the country or form opinions with any 
assurance as to likely political developments ; but it would be 
ungracious to conclude these impressions without referring more 
particularly to the work of France in her great protectorate, 
Without this work the tour would have been impossible, still less 
have been accomplished with ease and security. I know something 
of l’affaire Morocaine, of the shocking conditions that prevailed 
throughout Morocco previous to France’s entry on the scene, and 
of the European diplomacy by which the country was partitioned 
and France given the control of her immense territory there, and 
also of the view held by many that this diplomacy not only decided 
Morocco’s fate, but also deeply and tragically affected Europe's 
national relations. ‘ The next European war will be waged over 
Morocco,’ said Disraeli; and the Panther incident, when Germany 
was denied a place in the sun at Agadir, was one of the immediate 
causes of the Great War. It is, however, for our purposes suffi- 
cient to remember that a few years ago Great Britain agreed to 
France having a free hand in Morocco ; and if the fishing rights 
in Newfoundland, which Great Britain received in return, are 
proving profitable, I think that she acted with discernment, and 
correctly measured the resources of the country, much coveted 
though its possession had been in the past. 

Meantime France has undoubtedly used her authority and 
force and fulfilled her responsibilities wel The country, when 
she took it over, was in a miserable state of disorder ; yet, although 
it was broken and weak, its conquest and pacification have been 
difficult. Indeed, the old Empire of Morocco, under its sultan, 
was no more than a very loosely federated collection of tribes, 
who were constantly acting independently under their local 
kaids and pashas, and whose subjugation by the French had 
therefore to be carried out bit by bit ; and even now these mag- 
nates have considerable powers. But with determination and 
also great forbearance France has performed her task, and it is 
now almost completed in Cis-Atlantic Morocco. She has her 
foot on the camel’s back; but is her hold likely to last? Will 
- the country remain quiet? I noticed that the longer it was 
since a particular section of the people had been subdued the 
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more sullen they were. In the recently pacified districts we were 
most welcomed. The profound cleavage is religious. All roads 
may lead to Rabat, but the mithrabs still look to Mecca. Yet 
even in religion the Moors, while all are Mahomedans, have their 
tribal and local saints, or marabouts, at whose shrines they prefer 
to pray rather than in the universal mosque of Islam ; and the 
recent abolition of the Turkish Caliphate may further weaken 
Ultramontanism. 

The military achievements of France in Morocco have been 
followed or accompanied by an extraordinary amount of ameliora- 
tive and development work. A transformation of the country 
has been effected. Roads and railways and the telegraph and 
telephone and wireless have been stretched across this large area 
from corner to corner, and public offices and institutions are 
numerous ; and all has been done in a dozen years by veritable 
leaps and bounds. In these matters the country has had no 
childhood or adolescence, but has jumped from naked infancy 
to all the trappings of full-grown manhood, from barbarism to 
advanced modern civilisation, from rough tracks to macadamised 
roads, from camels and mules to motors and trains. It has not 
had a carriage-and-pair or four-in-hand, or even a one-horse shay 
or gig stage. Its dark places, that have never known oil lamps or 
gas, are lit up by electric light. Improvements that it used to 
take generations to introduce have been imposed ready made. 
The French have vehemently sought to make up for lost time in 
acountry that had for centuries been in a state of gross stagnation. 
And so there is a hurry-scurry atmosphere and intensive energy, 
as though preparing for an exhibition. Moreover, this general 
galvanisation of Morocco is being accomplished with marvellous 
thoroughness, if not anticipation. Under French direction I 
knew that, whatever plan or idea were adopted, it would be 
followed logically and completely and regardless of expense, if not 
sense. Good work would not suffice ; there must be perfection. 

In the large, uninhabited tracts of Morocco it is certainly 
important that a traveller should not lose his way, and sign- 
posts and notices of distances are helpful, but they positively 
encumber the wayside ; each of the ten sections of every kilo- 
metre for hundreds of miles is marked by a stone. And here in 
a waste are erected all the appurtenances of a commercial centre 
that is to be. This remote outpost is some day to be a pleasure 
resort, so golf links are laid out. ‘ Prenez garde aux trains’ on 
a board informs us that there is a project of making a railway 
there. Present needs or justifiable prospects are less noticed than 
schemes. Wherefore, in this hustling and harnessing of the 
country, anachronisms and contradictions and absurdities abound. 
Many of the improvements are premature and inappropriate and 
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pretentious. The table is elaborately laid for a banquet, but 
where are the viands? Small, admittedly, as results can be as 
yet, is France satisfied that she sees a great future of prosperity 
and happiness? Out of the moghreb of old Morocco does she 
expect to evoke a sunrise ? And is it a true or a false dawn that 
she descries ? Is there any return whatever on the outlay ? Has 
the date crop increased ? Or has Morocco been described with 
truth as ‘a colony laden with promises and barren of fruit ’ ? 

Of course, the tourist in Morocco as he whirls along the roads, 
raising a great dust, would be as big a simpleton as Asop’s fly 
were he to imagine that they have been made for his benefit or 
for traffic in any ordinary sense, or even for the encouragement of 
colonisation. With her dwindling population, France needs no 
colonies for emigration. Nor do I believe that this work has been 
undertaken on economic grounds. I saw no evidence of mineral 
wealth or industrial resources. Unlike the story of many African 
dependencies, this is not a case of ‘red’ rubber or ivory. So far 
at least Morocco has not been a success as a colony either of 
settlement (de peuplement) or of money-making (d’exploitation), 
On the contrary, it has been a most expensive affair. Primarily 
the big web of transit facilities which has been spun over the land 
is to enable military forces, on the slightest disturbance or pro- 
vocation, to hasten to any corner of the protectorate ; and it is 
also a part, doubtless, of her work of development on behalf of 
humanity and Western civilisation. Yet I noted at Rabat—the 
chief centre of government—that it was not the ringing of the 
bells of the Angelus that at noon drowned the chanting call of 
the muezzin to prayer, but a terrific, bombastic boom from French 
guns, denoting the conquest of the land. But far the strongest 
motive that at present actuates France’s extravagant outlay in 
Morocco is the intention to provide strategic facilities for the 
recruitment and training and transport of an army for use in 
Europe. The Spahi regiments, the Foreign Legion, etc., are not 
merely for the protection of Morocco, but for the succour of 
France ; and the native troops do years of compulsory service in 
France. In fine, Morocco and the other French dependencies in 
Africa are being turned into a reservoir with the help of which 
France hopes to become a nation of a hundred million men fit for 
military service. When a vast army of dark African troops has 
learnt the art of modern warfare, it is rather terrifying to think 
of the possibility of its falling on Europe. 

In furtherance of this object, France deliberately cultivates a 
policy of fraternisation between her own sons and the natives of 
Morocco. She is not only tolerant of their language, religion, 
customs, manners, but neither on these grounds nor that of skin 
colour does sie recognise any inequality or show aloofness in 
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social or professional life. The races are mixed in the African 
regiments ; they feed and sleep together. It is a most remarkable 
achievement. Elsewhere ‘conflict of colour’ is with difficulty 
adjusted ; here its existence is denied. And accordingly the races 
do approximate ; the Frenchman dons the fez, and the Moor, as 
he enters the harbour at Marseilles, throws his overboard. The 
Spahi becomes half African, and the Moor takes to using sus- 
penders. It will be interesting to observe what will be the result 
of this close, level association between peoples of very different 
grades of civilisation. 

But leaving aside the purely military aspect of the question, 
France’s development work seems to me excessive. One does not 
get this feeling in India, Egypt, Syria. Those regions and their 
improvement are in better proportion. When Morocco was 
closed and unknown, and its fame rested on ancient echoes and 
the tales of explorers and adventurers, it was deemed a great and 
rich country. But, now that it is accessible and unveiled, it turns 
out to be a poor and ugly corner of the earth. I never caught a 
glimpse of the garden of the Hesperides, much less of Hercules 
climbing trees in it ; and I do not believe it is anywhere in the 
country. I doubt that the globes on the tops of the towers at 
Marakesh and Rabat are more than gilded copper. During the 
long drives on the dreary plains only a muddy river in a depression, 
or a couple of storks by a marsh, or the small white dome of a 
marabout’s shrine came as a relief. I recall with pleasure the 
good roads, and the thriving goats, and the lovely hall of the 
tombs of the Saadian kings, and the peaceful colleges, and the 
lustre of Aladdin in his palace ; but on the whole I fear that my 
impressions are not favourable. For in truth it is a dismal, 
monotonous, lean land, with little of beauty or interest or richness 
or colour, no gold or ivory or spices or precious stones, a country 
neither of grass, nor flowers, nor trees, nor even desert. Oh! that 
stefhless palmetto scrub! And the people and animals are 
famished and thin. Those humpless camels and milkless cows ! 
It is Oriental life, but with hardly a particle of the glamour or 
romance of the East, and little sun; and what is Eastern life 
without the bloom and blaze of the sun ? That perpetual burnous 
of clouds! That boom of the massed waves on the Atlantic 
shore ! and the boom, too, of the French guns at Rabat! I think 
that we were all glad when we had reached the appointed end of 


our tour in Morocco. 
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THE SWEDISH ISLAND OF THE JAUNTING 
CARS 


THERE is a beautiful legend told of the island of Gothland, 
in the Baltic, that every evening it rose out of the sea, and 
through the night floated on the surface, sinking again when 
the day broke, until one night a man landing on it lighted a 
fire; and since that time it has remained as it is to-day, fixed 
and solid earth. 

About this island of Visingsé there is something elfish as you 
look down on it from the hills on the lakeside. The thick woods 
which cover all the middle part of it, rising from the water’s edge, 
might be Lucian’s forest growing out of the sea, and the flat fields 
at either end look no more than floating colours which the first 
ripple of a breeze would wash away. So unsubstantial it seems 
when you are near it; but seen from far away, across twenty 
miles of water, it lies on the lake like the dark upturned blade of 
a sword. 

Every country is a fairyland as you come to it over the water, 
and in the distance every hill belongs as much to the clouds as 
to the earth. But on this island enchantment does not disappear 
when you put foot on its soil, as it disappeared in Gothland when 
the first fire crackled. 

It is as real, though as unseizable, as the smell of its woods. 
Yet there is nothing fantastic, as in the fairylands that then 
imagine for themselves. This island, with its seven miles of fields 
and woods, its painted wooden houses, its cherry-trees at the road- 
side, its two churches, its ruin of a Renaissance castle, and its big 
black windmill at either end, is a little remote and strange. That 
is all. 

There are but five miles of water between the island and the 
rest of the world; yet you seem to have travelled much further, 
and not altogether in space, to reach it. When you step ashore 
the summer is already a month older. 

In this island the past seems very near and almost visible, 
and there is a perpetual and odd mingling of the comic and the 
beautiful which is not altogether of this world. 

Enchantment has gently touched it all, even its simplest 
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things. It is in the soil and its fruits, from the sweet red potatoes 
and the brown mushrooms, the colour of the dead leaves in the 
woods where they grow, to the woods themselves, with the island’s 
history written in their trees, the tall and slender oaks, planted 
to build ships when ships were still made of wood, the beech woods 
looking in the fulness of the still summer like walls of green stone, 
and the little wood of mulberry-trees planted that some Swedish 
queen from France might have silk dresses, but now in their old 
age, with great tangles of nettles about their feet, incredibly 
neglected and twisted and lean. These trees that grew to make 
a queen beautiful and now 


Nez courbé, de beaulté loingtains, 
Oreilles pendans et moussues, 

Le vis pally, mort et destains 
Menton foncé, joues peaussues. 


I could believe that everyone would feel the enchantment, 
but feel it in a different way. To an Irishman surely it would be 
heaven, if heaven is a place entirely strange, yet full of the 
unexpected welcome of familiar things. He would have travelled 
a thousand miles and crossed two seas to come to it, and here in 
this one little place, in the heart of a beautiful but alien land, he 
would find the jaunting cars of Dublin, with their cushions of red 
plush, waiting for him on the quay. He would eat the sweet 
red potatoes, and call them the potatoes of Paradise. He would 
learn with wonder and delight that across the water was the 
church of another St. Bridget than his own, that Birghetta whose 
sons carried her body home on their shoulders all the way from 
Rome. In her church of cool blue stone they used to show one, 
in a Gothic oak coffer, St. Bridget’s two skulls: her little skull 
when she was a child, her big skull when she was a woman. 
The coffer is not opened now, but two statues of her stand against 
the pillars of the church. In the one she sits with an open book 
on her knees, and laughter and kindness in every line of her firm 
cheeks, arched brows, bold nose, wise mouth and rounded chin— 
the very loveliness of good sense and good humour; in the 
other her head and chin are swathed in a nun’s head-dress, the 
face and eyes are thrown up in ecstasy, but even then (is it 
in the mouth or in the nose that time has broken ?) it is a face 
full of laughter. 

America, with its queer, mixed soul of many peoples, eager 
for strange religions, has felt the enchantment of this little place, 
and shown it ina strange way. It seems that each must feel the 
enchantment differently, and here, where others might come, 
seeking for the old gods of the North, an American priestess of 
theosophy has brought her beliefs, her zeal for disciples, and her 
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diamonds, and has built for herself a house like a Greek temple 
gone wrong. 

And to an Englishman the enchantment is of an island, like 
Gothland, adrift between the beauty of this world and the two 
fairylands, the fairyland of— 


I do wander everywhere, 
Swifter than the moonés sphere, 


and the nursery fairyland of— 


Wynken, Blynken and Nod one night 
Sailed off in a wooden shoe, 


The past is visible beneath your feet as you walk on this 
island, with a memory of ships and the very distant sea, as there 
is a ghost of a memory of ships in those frustrated oak-trees, 
Everywhere are the graves, twelve hundred years old, of the 
wandering Vikings. They stand in the middle of the fields above 
the rye and wheat, for no plough is allowed to touch them, and 
are covered now with tall grasses and yellow bedstraw, scabious 
and wild strawberries; and among the pine-trees their smooth 
mounds are as numerous as the waves of the sea. 

At one end of the island is a little church only a few centuries 
younger than these graves, one of those churches which seem older 
than Christianity itself, still remembering pagan gods, and still 
keeping an odd domestic air, so that one might eat and drink 
in them as well as pray ; a domestic air as of that time when there 
were no churches, and men worshipped the new God in their own 
homes. 

There were oak leaves and syringa laid round its altar; its 
tower was full of the slow ticking of a clock, and its floor red-tiled, 
like an English kitchen. 

The newest things in it were as primitive as the oldest: the 
trestle benches of the white, freshly planed pine ; an altar of old, 
grey, carved wood in front, but behind, a packing case; the two 
glasses of wild flowers on it; and between them, crucified with 
three drawing pins on a black cross, a little Christ cut out of white 
paper. 

But the presence from the past that chiefly fills this island is 
from a later time, a benign and prosperous presence, a count of 
the Renaissance who lived in this little island as more than a king, 
His enormous granite castle, built by Russian prisoners of war, 
and making the whole island seem no more than its garden, is a 
roofless ruin now. Across the water, overlooking the lake from 
the very top of the steep granite hills, is another castle of his, 
roofless also, but with its tall walls still standing, and empty 
windows through which the sky blazes like bold blue eyes. A 
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few miles beyond is yet another grey ruin on the shores of another 
lake, his also. And the lake is called Lake Bunn. 

His houses are in ruins, but his church still stands (is church, 
for his name is on its spire in letters of gold), a church as luxuriant 
as a wild forest, with its painted and carved woods, its walls 
covered with frescoes of banners and trees, its flying wooden 
angels suspended above the aisles with candles in their hands, its 
row of wooden apostles standing under the gallery, as jolly a set 
of rustic old gentlemen as ever joined in the hymns at the top of 
their voices. 

And here stands the painted wooden figure of the count 
himself. Others may lie on their tombs, graven in grey sleep, 
but he stands on the top of his, defying death and the ruin of his 
great houses by his cheerful, lifelike air. His wife is beside him, 
hands crossed on stomacher, all curls and a prim sweetness ; and 
he, with his round red cheeks and his chin tuft, his brushed 
moustaches, high, bald forehead and big blue eyes, stands as he 
might have stood for his portrait by the birch-log fire in his own 
hall. His sword is at his side; his left hand rests on his shield. 
In his other is by right a book—by right, for this regal man had 
his own printing press. He wears armour, but he is just too stout 
for it to look more than fancy dress. There he stands, still keeping, 
or having found again, the cherubic plumpness and innocence of 
childhood. So Mr. Pickwick might have looked had he been a 
count at the court of a Renaissance king. Even in this church 
the comic elves, but without a touch of ‘ freakish wickedness,’ 
fill this enchanted island with their laughter. 

If at night this church of the count is ever haunted (and he 
it was who saw with Charles XI. that ghastly vision in the council 
chamber, with the black-clad multitude and the bleeding body 
in the King’s chair), then it is not haunted with— 

Faces at the window dark, 

Crouching, crowding, row on row, 

Till all the church began to glow, 
but with these wooden figures, as nurseries are jollily haunted 
in the children’s tales, when all the toys become alive. Then the 
painted trees on the walls would rustle, and the flying angels light 
their candles, and the count and the apostles join together very 
loudly to sing in chorus such songs as are not sung in churches. 

But it was hymns that we heard when we came down to the 
lake, theosophical hymns of the American priestess sung by a 
group of children on the quay. They wore the brightly coloured 
dresses of old Sweden. Behind them were the jaunting cars ; 
and hidden among the woods was the count, standing ruddy and 
alive on his tomb, and the Vikings’ graves, and the paper Christ 
on his black cross in the old church. 
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The day was very still. The white steamer gliding in was 
double to the tips of its masts in the glass of the lake, The 
island and its trees lay, as the saying is, dreaming in the sun, 
And what a strange, crowded, beautiful, incongruous dreamland 
it was | 

CHARLES VINCE, 





A LONDON GUIDE-BOOK OF 1808 


Lonpon in 1808 was a very different city from what it is to-day, 
and perhaps one of the most striking changes that have occurred is 
the great and ever-growing number of visitors who come to the 
metropolis. In 1808 there was no Wembley Exhibition to draw 
millions of provincials to London, nor was there the annual 
invasion of American and other oversea visitors, who, with guide- 
book in hand, visit the principal objects of interest in the capital 
of the Empire. In spite of the small number of visitors, the 
Muirhead and Baedeker guide-books of to-day had a forerunner 
in the early part of the last century. 

The Picture of London was a little book of over 460 pages, 
measuring about five inches by four inches, which was published 
annually, and in 1808 was in its ninth edition. The title-page 
describes it as ‘ Being a correct Guide to all the curiosities, amuse- 
ments, exhibitions, public establishments and remarkable objects 
inand near London.’ The claim is ambitious, but the faded pages 
within the worn red leather cover—‘ price five shillings ’—contain 
amass of miscellaneous information about the city and its life. 
An examination of its maps and copper-plate engravings, the 
descriptive guide-book matter, the street directory and the A B C 
time-table of the departure of the stages or coaches to neighbouring 
towns and villages, gives a survey of London life which would be 
difficult to find in any other volume, and is interesting when com- 
pared with our own times. 

A large map of London was included in the guide-book, and 
the small area covered by houses and the fields which bordered 
the city show what enormous changes have taken place in the 
last century. The area covered by London was then only seven 
miles long, with a width that varied between two and four miles. 
A footway led from Whitechapel to Stepney across the fields 
behind the London Hospital, Bethnal Green was almost sur- 
rounded by fields, and the open country stretched northwards 
from a point south of where Euston station now stands. The 
population of London had been increasing slowly in the eighteenth 
century compared with the enormous growth of the nineteenth 
and early twentieth centuries, for in 1700 it was 674,000, and in 
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1802 it had grown to 800,000, an increase of only one-third in a 
century. In the next 120 years a rapid change occurred, and the 
population had reached the huge total of 7,476,000, or over eight 
times as large as it was in 1802! The guide-book mentions that 
in 1700 the metropolis contained an eighth part, and in 182 
rather less than one-tenth, of the population of England and 
Wales. These figures compared with those of to-day, when 
London’s population is one-fifth of that of England and Wales, 
show how the proportion between the inhabitants of the metro- 
polis and the provinces has entirely altered. 

One of the greatest changes that have occurred is in the means 
of communication within the London area. To-day there are 
fourteen bridges across the Thames, apart from _ tunnels, 
between the Tower and Battersea bridges, but in 1808 West- 
minster, Blackfriars and London bridges were the only ones 
existing. London Bridge was the old one from which the houses 
had been removed, but it was still so unsuitable for the traffic 
that plans were being prepared for a new one. The bridge acted 
as a kind of weir, for, owing to the enormous size of the sterlings 
or piles surrounding the piers, there was very little waterway, 
The result, particularly at low tide, was a violent rush of water 
through the narrow openings, which made navigation dangerous, 
and caused the loss of many lives each year. 

The river was apparently still the main highway of London, 
for there were 8000 watermen for 3000 passenger wherries, and 
only 1100 hackney coaches. Sedan chairs were still used, as the 
author says there were 400 of these leisurely conveyances plying 
for hire, a means of locomotion more suited for the easy days of 
the early nineteenth than the hustling, strenuous life of the 
twentieth century. The fare for a hackney coach or a sedan 
chair was one shilling for each mile, which can be compared 
with the shilling fare for two miles of the pre-war hansom or the 
shilling per mile of the taxicab. Hackney coach fares were, 
however, subject to an increase of 25 per cent. if the price of oats 
should exceed twenty-five shillings per quarter. The river was 
used by the Lord Mayor in his procession on November 9, for he 
went in his gilt coach from the Mansion House to Blackfriars 
Bridge, and from there completed his journey in State barges 
belonging to the Corporation. 

Those who were travelling a distance could hire ‘ handsome 
private glass coaches, post chaises or saddle horses ’ at the livery 
stables or principal inns. The charge for a private coach or post 
chaise, including the horse’s keep, varied from eighteen to twenty- 
five shillings per day. There was, however, considerable danger 
in travelling outside London after dark. Travellers are warned 
that they are subject during the last stage before entering the city 
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to be robbed by highwaymen or footpads, or to have their luggage 
cut off from behind their carriage. Even in London the visitor 
was not quite secure, and he is advised, if attacked or assaulted 
by thieves, to call ‘ Watch!’ loudly three or four times, which 
would bring the assistance of several watchmen. The author, 
however, states elsewhere that ‘the watchmen, our guardians of 
the night, are old-decrepit men, mostly without arms, who have 
scarcely enough strength to use the alarum, their signal of distress.’ 
It isevident that, although he boasts of the efficiency of the police 
and the orderliness of the people, a wise visitor would be careful 
where he walked after dark. 

The book includes a list of the villages and towns near London, 
and the places from which and the times at which the stage coaches 
started, and nothing gives a clearer idea of the growth of the 
metropolis than this list of towns and villages, which are now 
absorbed in London itself. Thus Dalston could be reached by 
stage coaches which left the ‘ Flower Pot ’ in Bishopsgate Within 
and 77, Newgate Street, at every hour between 9 a.m. and 8 p.m. 
Those persons who wished to go to Dulwich could only start 
from the ‘ Pewter Platter’ in Gracechurch Street at Ir a.m. or 
4 p.m. (Sundays 10 a.m. only), or from the‘ Cross Keys ’ at 4 p.m. 
Highgate, Hampstead, Lewisham, Putney and Woolwich are all 
‘neighbouring towns or villages ’ with a regular service of stage 
coaches, and a footnote explains that the coaches usually start 
about a quarter of an hour after the time stated. 

Considerable information is given about the hotels, coffee- 
houses, taverns and inns, which are carefully classified in several 
groups. Practically all their names have disappeared, although 
the sites may now be occupied by some of the modern hostelries. 
There is a list of seventeen hotels ‘for the accommodation of 
families recently arrived in London,’ followed by a long list of 
‘respectable coffee-houses’ which were chiefly frequented by 
‘gentlemen of the law,’ ‘ professional gentlemen ’ or merchants, 
brokers, etc., according to their locality and connection. The 
term ‘ gentleman ’ is only used when those frequenting the coffee- 
houses belong to the professions. Eating-houses where ‘ Dinners, 
Suppers, etc., are served or dressed at a short Notice, and at a 
moderate Expence,’ were less numerous. The ‘Cock’ behind 
the Royal Exchange was celebrated for its gravy and other soups 
and the best of wines, while the barristers at Macnevin’s Eating 
House, Clare Market, had ‘excellent cookery and fine soups.’ 
The last category was inns where mail and stage coaches put up. 
The ‘ Golden Cross,’ Charing Cross, is still in existence, and in 
1808 had a ‘good larder, beds and excellent wines,’ but the 
recommendation of the ‘Cross Keys,’ Wood Street, is even 
stronger, as it was ‘long celebrated for the attention paid to 
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families and single gentlemen, who are accommodated in a very 
genteel manner on moderate terms.’ 

The author writes in glowing terms of the cleanliness of the 
streets and the excellent water supply, but the results shown by 
the mortality tables hardly bear out his statement. The death rate 
averaged about thirty-four per thousand of the population per 
annum, while to-day it is less than thirteen per thousand. Water 
was conveyed by wooden mains, from which half-inch lead pipes 
were connected with most of the houses, sometimes as high as the 
second floor, on three days in each week. The sources of supply 
were the Hampstead ponds (for the area immediately southwards), 
the New River and the Thames. The author complains very 
strongly that on Sunday morning many hundreds of men and boys 
bathe in the New River near Islington and thus pollute the water. 
At London Bridge two large water-wheels, turned by the river, 
pumped the water into a large, high tank, but as all the sewers 
emptied into the river, and no filtering system is mentioned 
for any of the water, the impurities it contained must have 
accounted largely for the high death rate. Many houses depended 
solely on wells for their water, such as may now be seen in 
Carlyle’s house in Cheyne Row, where there is a pump in the 
corner of the kitchen which draws water from a well beneath the 
house, while beneath the garden there was a cesspool. There is 
little cause for wonder at a high death rate when such conditions 
prevailed. The greatest number of deaths was caused by ‘ con- 
sumptions,’ but an almost equal number was attributed to ‘ con- 
vulsions.’ There were nearly 400 deaths from mortifications, 
chiefly due to the absence of any antiseptic treatment, and in 
two years the deaths from small-pox had dropped from 1500 to 
foo, owing to ‘ the introduction of the inoculation for cow-pox’ 
which Jenner had discovered a few years before. Free vaccina- 
tion was given to all applicants by the Royal Jennerian Society, 
and in one year 5000 persons had been treated at their hospital 
near Battlebridge. 

The guide-book contains many details of the food supply of 
London and the quantities consumed of each kind. The author 
complains of the nuisance of the numerous slaughter-houses, and 
the brutality of the drovers to the cattle driven through the 
streets, and states that, owing to the large number of cattle, it is 
dangerous to be in the streets that lead to Smithfield when there 
is a beast market. Bread was very seldom adulterated, but it 
was the usual practice to add water to the milk, and pumps were 
erected in many milk-rooms, so that the adulteration might be 
made easily. An interesting sidelight is thrown on the habits 
of the people, for a list is given of the provisions supplied to the 
2400 naval pensioners at Greenwich Hospital. There is a generous 
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allowance of bread and meat, as well as two quarts of beer daily, 
for each old man. 

One of the strangest sights that the visitor is recommended 
to see is a prison, of which there were no less than thirteen in 
London, excluding the sponging houses. The principal prison 
was in Newgate Street, on the site of the present prison, and the 
other important ones were the Poultry and Giltspur Street 
‘compters,’ and the Ludgate, King’s Bench, Fleet, Savoy and 
Marshalsea prisons, and the Coldbath Fields Penitentiary. 

The horrors of prison life and the corruption of the officials 
are described, and a comparison of the misery of the unfortunate 
prisoners in those days and the clean, wholesome surroundings 
of the prisoners of to-day shows the change of public opinion 
about the responsibilities of the community towards those 
persons whom it imprisons. Most of the prisoners were debtors, 
owing comparatively small sums, who could only obtain their 
release by paying their creditors, or compounding with them, 
but as most of them could earn nothing in prison, they were 
confined for many weary years, and often until their death. 
The expense of every step in the proceedings was so great that 
‘not one debtor in ten ever pays his debt after he enters a prison.’ 
The work of the philanthropist and prison reformer John Howard, 
whose monument in St. Paul’s Cathedral bears the inscription 
‘He trod an open but unfrequented path to immortality,’ had 
already made some changes. The Giltspur Street ‘Compter’ 
and the Coldbath Fields Penitentiary were in many ways con- 
ducted on the methods Mr. Howard had advocated. More space 
and air, and better conditions, distinguished these prisons from 
the others. 

Newgate Prison had been almost burnt down in 1780 by the 
Gordon rioters, and the building had been completed twe years 
later. It consisted of two parts, separated by the master’s house, 
for felons and for debtors. Felons of ‘ the better sort ’ who could 
afford to pay could have a single room, but the remainder and 
the debtors were herded together in such an abominable manner 
that the author is moved to pity. The rooms measured twenty- 
three by fifteen feet, and in this small space twelve to twenty 
debtors were confined. ‘It is difficult to conceive how the 
people in general exist on this side, crowded together as they almost 
always are in such numbers, and breathing constantly the same 
polluted air, for even their rooms have windows only toward the 
court. The debtors’ allowance is ten ounces of bread, with a 
pound and a half of potatoes a day.’ Strangers could visit the 
prisons by paying two or three shillings to the turnkey, and they 
are urged to contribute liberally to the poor’s box, on which the 
poverty-stricken debtors relied largely for their sustenance. ‘ No 
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stranger who visits London should omit to view these mansions 
of misery. It has occasionally happened that a single twen 
pounds, judiciously disposed, has set at liberty ten fathers of 
families.’ 

The Marshalsea Prison, in the Borough, was used for persons 
arrested for small debts, and as no proper food was provided, they 
had nothing but groats, which they often could not procure. A 
former prisoner, who had inherited an estate, had left rool. per 
annum to be used in freeing prisoners whose whole debts, or com- 
pounded debts, did not exceed four pounds. The folly of im- 
prisonment for debt was realised later, and the conditions in the 
prisons were altered owing to the efforts of John Howard and 
Elizabeth Fry. In the King’s Bench and Fleet prisons, a prisoner 
could go out for a day or even reside outside the prison provided 
he remained within ‘ the liberties and rules ’ of a specified area near 
the prison. The poorer debtors could not afford this luxury, as 
two good securities had to be given, and a percentage on the debt 
paid to the marshal. 

The postal system was very different from what it is to-day, but 
in 1808 it was considered ‘ one of the most perfect regulations of 
finance existing under any Government, and that the Post Office 
is the most important spot on the surface of the globe.’ There 
was a twopenny post in London and an area about ten miles 
round, with six collections and deliveries daily in town, and two 
in the outer zone. When, however, letters had to be sent into the 
country, the postage varied according to the distance, and they 
were carried by ‘ mail coaches provided with a guard, well armed, 
at the rate of eight miles an hour.’ Passengers could travel by 
these coaches by paying sixpence per mile. A single letter 
weighed a quarter of an ounce, but double, treble and heavier 
letters could be sent by paying postage pro rata to the weight. 
A single letter to Hampton Court, only fifteen miles from the 
General Post Office in Lombard Street, would cost fourpence, 
and a quadruple letter weighing one ounce cost two shillings and 
eightpence to send to Birmingham, and, for some unexplained 
reason, the charge was fourpence more to send a letter in the 
reverse direction. It is not surprising that our grandparents 
used the thinnest paper for their letters, and wrote across the 
paper in both directions, when the postage was so expensive. 

When Rome ruled England, some sixteen centuries earlier, 
it was possible to communicate with York, Bath, and other 
centres as quickly as in 1808, and the coaches on many routes 
followed the great roads made by the Roman conquerors. There 
was some difficulty in posting foreign letters, as those for India 
had to be delivered to the India House, and for other parts of the 
world the letters had to be sent to various coffee-houses near the 
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Royal Exchange, where bags were kept awaiting the sailing of 
ships. 

Many pages are devoted to the public amusements and 
galleries, and describe with elaborate details the musicians, actors 
and painters who were the favourites at the time. Six winter 
spectacles are mentioned, which include the Italian Opera, Drury 
Lane and Covent Garden theatres, and masquerades at the 
Pantheon, while amongst the summer spectacles are the Hay- 
market Theatre, Vauxhall Gardens and Bermondsey Spa. The 
habits of the people and the prices of the seats in 1808 were 
very different from what they are to-day. At Drury Lane the 
performance began at 6.30, the most expensive seat was six 
shillings, and it was customary in several theatres to admit the 
public at half-price about eight o’clock. Vauxhall Gardens were 
‘a delightful and much-frequented place of summer amusement, 
long the resort of the gay world, and is situated about a mile and 
a half from London.’ There were many attractions in this rural 
resort. The extensive gardens were illuminated at night with 
15,000 glass lamps, and in different parts of the gardens were a 
rotunda for wet weather, ‘ with an elegant orchestra,’ a large open- 
air stage, with an organ, for vocal and instrumental concerts, and 
various pavilions and boxes for visitors, decorated with paintings 
by well-known artists. Fireworks on gala nights, and the ‘ best 
kind of refreshments, attracted five to sixteen thousand well- 
disposed persons.’ So great were the attractions of Vauxhall 
that from May to August the gardens were thronged with a gay 
crowd, who stayed until the late hour of midnight or even early 
morning. 

The British Museum, which had been founded about fifty 
years earlier, contained a strange collection of objects. The 
Rosetta stone—whose triple inscriptions in hieroglyphics, demotic 
and Greek, were still undeciphered—the Townley Greco-Roman 
statuary, and the Hamilton Greek vases and Roman antiquities, 
were among the chief treasures, and were mixed with a miscel- 
laneous assortment .of curios. The visitors had considerable 
difficulty in seeing them. The regulations required them to 
write their names and addresses in a book on Monday, Wednesday 
or Friday. Five companies of not more than fifteen persons each 
were admitted in one day, and at every hour from ten to two 
an attendant escorted them round the Museum. Compare the 
maximum possible number of 225 visitors per week with the 
many thousands who now visit this treasure-house. 

The method of arrangement was as peculiar as the restrictions 
were irksome. One room contained some Mexican curiosities, 
two richly painted Egyptian mummies from Sakkara, a model 
of Laocéon and his sons, as well as one of a Chinese junk. Ina 
Vor. XCVII—No. 577 GG 
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glass case were some miniatures of Charles I., Oliver Cromwel] 
and others; beneath them was a model of a ‘ Persee’ burial 
ground ; while specimens of art, ‘ Raphael’s China’ and a collection 
of arms from different quarters of the globe, hung round the walls, 
made a heterogeneous jumble, a striking contrast to the well- 
ordered arrangement and instructive labels of to-day. 

One hundred and sixteen years is a brief period in the life ofa 
city like London, but no century has seen such changes as those 
that have been made since The Picture of London described its 
principal sights. Then there were no railways above or below 
ground, no motor cars or aeroplanes, no gas or electricity, tele- 
grams, telephones or wireless. The world was at the commence 
ment of what has been called ‘ the wonderful century ’ of scientific 
discoveries and invention. Just as we look back with amused 
interest upon the habits, recreations and occupations of Londoners 
a century ago, so in 2025 a writer may examine a guide-book of 
to-day, and criticise our city and our habits with equal amuse- 
ment. A century hence all buildings may be flat-roofed, to allow 
the large aero-bus and the small private aeroplane to land their 
passengers, and the fog and soot nuisance may be solved by the 
substitution of tidal power or some other form of energy for the 
present wasteful and harmful use of coal. The writer of the guide- 
book of 1808 could no more visualise 1925 than we can predict 


what London may be like in 2025. But at each period there was, 
is and will be the same characteristic; the Londoner’s pride in 
the past achievements and present position of the greatest city 
in the world. 


W. Howarp HAZELL, 





THE RETURN OF MAN 


In the period following the Industrial Revolution, writers either 
reflected the dulness and complacency of the age or else, as with 
Gissing, expressed the restlessness of the human spirit, torn with 
scepticism and doubt, chafing against circumstance. The only 
way out was to get away from life into romanticism, after the 
fashion of Stevenson and Scott. 

Dazzled by the dream of gold, the people submitted themselves 
to the machine, and were soon regulated in herds as machine- 
tenders. Their lives were restricted within narrow bounds, and 
there grew up in consequence a conception of the universe as a 
self-adjusting mechanism. The wonder and mystery of life 
vanished ; personality was degraded, and the golden dream of 
industrialism was transmuted into dull, leaden lives. 

Carlyle, Ruskin and a few other voices were raised in opposition 
to the trend of the time, but the nightmare stage of industrialism 
led other imaginative writers, ever responsive to the life around 
them, to pessimism and despair. Yet, in reply to their protests, 
they were assured that reason, common-sense and efficiency were 
on the other side. Solitary thinkers, like Matthew Arnold, faced 
with such arguments for industrial progress as the increasing 
swarms in our factory towns, vainly urged that what we required 
was not more life, but better life. 

The extravagant hopes of general prosperity held out by the 
early economists of the industrial era were unrealised, and a feeling 
of disillusion had already grown up when the European war gave 
an added impetus to it. 

The recoil from the war has been tremendous. Viewing the 
piles of shells and machine guns, the earthworks, tanks, and all 
the ghastly equipment, writers have felt the need for emphasising 
the superiority of the human spirit over the sullen mass of material 
which had been allowed to master it. Mechanically organised 
slaughter, with its calculations of ‘ man-power,’ subordinated life 
to military strategy much as the huge industrial plants, run on 
mass production lines, dominated countless lives. But in the case 
of war those affected covered a much wider range and included 
many who were able to make an articulate protest. Thus it was 
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that after the tense war period it seemed the most important thing 
to many to assert the sovereignty of man over the machine. 

The insistent claim of neglected personality has also made 
itself felt through the growing interest in psychology which writers 
have used as a weapon to rescue the individual from being crushed 
beneath the weight of an efficient mechanical order which allows 
for everything except the human soul. 

It is through the medium of the novel that the case for man 
is now being presented. Each age has its dominant art form, 
For the thought of one epoch we look to sculpture and find 
embodied there the contemporary ideals. Then in succession 
we turn to architecture, to the cathedrals and castles, to the 
painters of the Renaissance, to the dramatists of Elizabethan 
times, and to the writers of the long heroic poems. But the loose, 
free and plastic novel is best suited for our needs to-day. 

Our novelists have a wide scope, but not too wide, for readers 
are more and more demanding real people of flesh and blood, 
mind and character. The psychological novelist specialises in 
character study. He sets himself to track down the least little 
impulse and its influence on thought and action. Often, indeed, 
the books are so full of the analysis of complicated thought and 
motive that there is no room for anything to happen at all. It 
is absorbingly clever, but something essential is lacking. The 
reader feels as if present at a vivisecting table where the heart is 
exposed for him to watch its beating, or the skull partly removed 
so that he may see the brain at work. Yet he gets tired of being 
always in the operating theatre. 

To express personality, motive and action must be balanced. 
If there is to be emphasis it should be upon action rather than 
upon thought, as appears in real life. And we should be allowed 
to deduce some of the thought from the action taken. Just as 
the ordinary citizen is more interested in the finished house than 
in the architect’s plan, so the probabilities are that he will be 
more interested in what is done than in the structure of motive 
which precedes it. What the cultivated reader does demand is 
real men and women, whose actions are consistent with their 
natures. But, quite apart from the manner in which psychological 
novelists present their characters, we may trace the general 
tendency to give weight to the individual and to react against 
the regulated routine which assumes that all people are cast in 
the same mould and that individual tastes and needs may be safely 
disregarded. 

The gigantic efforts which were made during the last century 
to develop the technical side of wealth production demanded so 
much thought and energy that machinery was bound to loom 
large and to dominate and warp mankind. And even to-day we 
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find remnants of machine worship in quarters where we might 
least expect it. Mr. H. G, Wells in his encyclopedic researches 
into the past and the future, and also in his animadversions on 
the present, though he has contrived to take many sides and has 
often sounded a note of uneasiness on the subject of individual 
freedom, is, in the main, all for the regulation and supervision of 
common humanity. He is, too, a great believer in the speedo- 
meter conception of life. Maurice Hewlett summed up this view 
as a determination to make every place accessible in ten minutes 
and none worth going to. Ultimately, he suggested, speed would 
be only of use in getting away from places. Another side of the 
speeding-up philosophy may be observed when we see motorists 
scorching along in a cloud of dust, fondly imagining as they gaze 
through their goggles at the strip of road in front of them that 
they are seeing the country. Something of the graciousness and 
beauty which Maurice Hewlett brings to his writings is necessary 
to life, while the literary dyspepsia of H. G. Wells is in itself an 
indication of the harmful rush of modern existence. 

Just as the captains of industry have endeavoured to shape 
life to their own limitations and to dragoon adults in body and 
mind, so the final experiment of stunting the development of 
children has also been tried. 

In olden times an art was practised by which children were 
turned into dwarfs and freaks in order that they might while 
away the tedium of the lords and ladies who desired them. The 
Chinese are supposed to have placed children in vases when their 
bones and muscles were tender until they grew to the shape of 
the receptacle, the most curious shapes being the most valuable. 
Other engaging devices were practised under this Chinese ‘ Taylor 
System ’ to make these children better able to fit into the existing 
scheme of things! For them to grow up into normal men and 
women was regarded as the greatest calamity that could happen. 

In modern times we have had quite a well-defined school which 
has worked with devotion to prevent children exercising their 
imagination. Fairy tales especially aroused these people to fury. 
For a child to read these was to unfit it completely for its duties 
in life. With deliberately crippled imaginations the children were 
supposed to be equipped for the struggle, though the prize held out 
to them as a reward could only be a warped life, for as the twig 
bends the tree grows. But the anti-fairy tale school reckoned 
without one factor: the child. Passing through a dingy slum 
recently, I saw a group of ragged children with a cardboard box 
filled with old polish tins, stones, rags and bits of wood. They 
were busy constructing fairy stories. If the experts take their 
‘ fings ’ away from them the stories will still go on in their heads, 
even though there is no depraved old grandmother to listen to 
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their cry for a story, as there most likely would be. Much to the 
disgust of the high-brows, the children will have their fairy tales 
And now at last the tide is turning. Fairy stories are being 
recognised as part of the legitimate heritage of childhood, and are 
returning to favour. 

Men and women also will have their imaginative joys, theit 
stories, and their meed of colour. The crude violent splashes of 
sentiment displayed by the cinema are in direct proportion to 
the repression and drabness of modern life. Humanity develops 
slowly, and, as Browning said, ‘man is not man as yet.’ But 
it is fairly evident that everywhere a big push is being made 
against all those repressive mechanical forces which have been 
tolerated so long. 

The roots of this conflict go deep, and cut across political and 
economic views. William Morris wrote News from Nowhere asa 
counterblast to the highly organised mechanical civilisation 
foreshadowed in Bellamy’s Looking Backward. In Russia to-day 
we have the struggle going on between those who, fantastically 
enough, wish to impose high-speed methods of production on the 
Russian peasant and to blot out all fairy tales from the children’s 
minds as an educational ‘ reform,’ and those who, with Maxim 
Gorky, demand a more complete humanity. 

The growing realisation of human diversity and the right to 
development on unfettered lines are revealed by those novelists 
who, in expressing the thought of the time, have no concise and 
nicely finished plots all fitting together like jig-saw puzzles. The 
living material with which they deal cannot be so easily pressed 
into shape as was the case with the mechanical plots of the more 
formal school. Their books have an unfinished appearance; 
the edges are somewhat ragged. And in this the books correspond 
with life itself. 

In determining to tear from life every shred of hypocrisy and 
everything that veils its meaning, the novelist is actuated by 
the great principle of sincerity. But this sometimes leads him 
to concentrate on the sordid and depraved side of character. 
Yet to stress what is vulgar and degraded in the name of truth is 
to present a distorted view of humanity. Hugh Walpole tells us 
in Fortitude that ‘ the whole duty of the artist consists in listening 
to the voice of God.’ Walpole listens and hears. There is a 
mysticism about his message, but we feel its truth. Often in the 
tangle of life something noble, fine, generous and human flames 
out unexpectedly. It is inexplicable, and may be met with 
everywhere, from the dingiest slum to the proudest stuccoed villa. 
The rule-of-thumb man, who has accepted a mechanical theory of 
the universe, is irritated by this incalculable factor, but it persists. 

Imaginative writers show us the trend of the age. Their work 
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isclose to life. They attempt to drag out its innermost secrets, 
and naturally there are evidences of scuffle. Their writings are 
often crowded and feverish. The sense of wholeness and calmness 
islacking. But, with all the fragmentary character of their work, 
they are succeeding more and more in expressing life, with its 
suppressions and oppressions, its longings and leaping hopes. 
They drag its secrets out one by one, and lay them somewhat 
incoherently at our feet. But the core of the mystery remains. 
Later we may have more calmness and beauty than is possible 
in the heat of the onslaught. Life may be calmer and more 
beautiful too. 

On all sides attacks are being made on that machine civilisa- 
tion, which once claimed so proudly—and truly—to be the banner- 
bearer of progress. Psychological writers are so busy focussing 
attention on the individual that there is some danger of their 
attempting to turn personality into a machine operated by buttons 
and levers which they label instincts and emotions. But persona- 
lity remains so mysterious that we are spared any widespread 
acceptance of still another machine concept. Yet behind all the 
extravagances of theory are those human values which are being 
re-established, and the novelists by expressing much that is vital, 
and which eludes definition, will share in the glory of rehumanising 
the world when the grim machine gods which humanity has 
ignorantly worshipped are finally overthrown. 

R. M. Fox. 
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MODERN LANDSCAPE AND THE TRADITION 
OF CONSTABLE 


EVERY man who loves the countryside of England loves Constable, 
All his best pictures are in the National Gallery and in the Victoria 
and Albert Museum, together with scores of his sketches, drawings, 
and working studies; they are thus accessible to all, and their 
popular appeal is, we hope, as firmly rooted in the fine feeling of 
the people as in their own great merit. Their virility and calm, 
unhurried strength, their simplicity and charm and loveliness, will 
never be exhausted. A commentary upon the pictures is un- 
necessary and would be impertinent for those who already care 
for them: those who do not will be persuaded by no words ; for 
the paintings of Constable, like all great works of art, rest not 
upon esthetic theories, but upon the love of Nature for their 
understanding, and it is just in the love of Nature that those who 
do not appreciate Constable are usually deficient. These ‘ arty’ 
and precious persons are given to saying that they prefer art to 
Nature ; sometimes they are so hypocritical and so sophistical 
as to add that they do so because, as Burke said, ‘ Art is man’s 
nature.’ But they will never be in harmony with the nature 
of those men who have loved Nature outside themselves so 
passionately as to have become artists. The mind of Constable, 
as of all great painters, is a sealed book to all abstract theorists ; 
it is an open book to all open-eyed and open-minded men. 
Constable was born and bred in the country, and though he was 
twenty-four before he began to paint it, it was by no means at 
that age that he first began to observe it. His intimate knowledge 
and appreciation of all that he depicts is the chief secret of his 
success. Thomas Hardy says, in Under the Greenwood Tree, that 
those who live in the country notice the various shades of green 
in the trees ; Constable certainly did, and provoked the question 
of Sir George Beaumont: ‘ But where do you put your brown 
tree?’ We all remember, also, the story of his refuting to his 
own satisfaction the theory that the ‘ predominant colour of a 
picture should be that of a Cremona violin’ by carrying a 
violin into the garden and laying it upon the lawn. Yet 
this fidelity to Nature was not dull; it was appreciative in 
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the highest artistic sense. Let anyone look at his sketches in 
the Victoria and Albert Museum and they will see how his 
mind worked. His studies of trees, especially of elms, show 
a feeling for all that is beautiful in them. Moreover, he com- 
posed his pictures with deliberate art ; for instance, the dog in 
The Hay Wain was tried in four different places on the canvas. 
Nothing he did was ever cheap or common ; all was founded on 
great knowledge and the great love which is the daughter of 
knowledge. 

It is not, however, to describe or to discuss Constable’s pictures, 
or to chronicle his career, that I ask the attention of anyone. My 
excuse for speaking of him is the curious and interesting state of 
modern landscape. As is well known, the love for landscape was 
of slow growth, and only came to maturity in the lifetime of 
Constable. The form it then took was, for historical reasons, of 
great interest, of a kind which made Constable, and not his yet 
greater contemporary Turner, the dominant influence in land- 
‘scape painting. It is just a hundred years ago since The Hay 
Wain was exhibited at the Royal Academy ; and in 1825 it was 
sent to Paris, and immediately (no less can be said) inaugurated a 
new epoch in the art of France. It is known to all that the whole 
Barbizon school of landscape—Millet, Corot, Rousseau, Diaz, 
Troyon, Daubigny—and their followers owed to Constable’s 
paintings the first and decisive impulse which guided all of 
them in their outlook upon Nature and in their manner of 
painting throughout their careers; and Géricault is said to 
have repainted the famous Raft of the Medusa under the influ- 
ence of Constable. It is thus clear that a universal trend of 
feeling for landscape was satisfied by Constable; his way of 
seeing, and his manner of painting, possessed the minds of the 
majority of painters, and was accepted by the majority of those 
who cared for pictures. But it is not less certain that this 
trend of feeling has died down, and that the influence of 
Constable has therefore died down also. This may be seen 
in any modern exhibition. What is the change that has 
come? What has caused it? Whither is it leading us? This 
is the question which modern landscape painting forces us 
to ask. 

The art of any age is called forth in response to widespread 
tendencies of thought and feeling, and it is of the deepest interest 
to understand those tendencies. If we trace the rise to maturity 
of the feeling for landscape up to the age of Constable, and then 
contrast it with the very interesting changes that have come 
upon it in the century since his dominance was established, we 
shall, I hope, see more clearly the nature and meaning of the 
painting of our own day ; perhaps also more clearly the nature 
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and meaning of ‘ Nature.’? For clarity, I propose to use the 
word ‘ Nature’ in the arbitrary sense which excludes from it the 
life of man. 

Man must always be chiefly interested in his fellow-men. But 
his bread and his meat, his clothing and his shelter, depend upon 
Nature outside himself; and it is doubtful whether, in any age 
not wholly savage or wholly degenerate, men have not also loved 
and admired the aspect and the life of Nature. Nothing but the 
sterilisation of the soul by abstract philosophy seems utterly to 
destroy a feeling so deeply rooted. In those who work upon the 
soil it seems often dormant, and certainly the ignorance of natural 
history among northern country folk seems not greater than the 
indifference to natural beauty; yet where a farmer stock is 
vigorous, as in South Africa, the artistic love of scenery awakens, 
The hunters of the Quaternary Age, more than 12,000 years before 
the Christian era, may, indeed, have painted mammoths and 
bisons and reindeer upon the walls of their caves in order by 
sympathetic magic to attract the living animals, their food; 
yet those paintings in the caves of Dordogne, of Altamira, of the 
Pyrenees, show a feeling for the truth and beauty of the subjects 
which can only arise from disinterested admiration and love. In 
the Stone and Bronze Ages, indeed, no natural form of any kind 
appears in art before the rise of maturer schools in Egypt .and 
Babylonia—that is, for forty centuries art is nothing more than 
* decoration.’ 

But by the time of the Assyrian Empire animals were 
powerfully sculptured, as we may see in the lion hunt of Assur- 
bani-pal II.—a work unsurpassed in antiquity save by the eternally 
unapproachable horses of the Parthenon. Yet so far there is no 
sign of a love of plants, or of the form of the earth, or of the 
colour and light of the world. ‘ 

But the Greeks did care for landscape more than is sometimes 
realised. The technical opportunities of painting were however 
so inferior at that time to those of sculpture that the representa- 
tion of landscape in plastic art was impossible. But in Greek 
literature the artistic feeling for the terror and the beauty of 
Nature is constantly expressed. At the mere name of Homer 
our minds remember the wind about the walls of Troy, Scamander 
in spate against Achilles ; the grey and foaming sea beating on 
‘Ithaca’s sheer coast,’ or calmed under the rosy fingers of the 
dawn ; the groves of Circe and the forests of Mount Ida; the 
meadow where Nausicia played, the vineyards and orchards and 
leek gardens of Laértes and of Alcinous. Who has forgotten the 


1 An admirable account of the evolution of landscape (with the usual allow- 
ance for homiletic refraction) is given in Modern Painters, vol. iii., chaps. xi. 
to xvi. 
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Garden of the Hesperides, or all the rivers, fountains, forests, hills, 
of Greek mythology ? Who will ever forget the nightingales that 
sang in the Grove of the Furies at Colonos, or the Cicadas by the 
umbrageous river bank where Socrates and Phedrus talked of 
Memory and Thought ? True, man was to the Greek the most 
beautiful and most wonderful existence in all Nature ; true, he saw 
his own measure, his own shape, in other things, and he was, as our 
jargon concocted from his own great language has it, anthropo- 
morphic ; he sawthe Dryad in the Tree, the Nymph in the Fountain, 
Poseidon in the Sea. Yet he did not, as we egoists do, impose his 
moods upon the simplicity of Nature. The ‘ pathetic fallacy’ 
did not afflict him. He saw no dramatic irony, as he saw no 
eloquence, in the epitaph ‘ Them already the Jife-giving earth 
possessed, there in Lacedzemon, in the dear homeland.’ But it is 
possible that, even if the Greeks had the technical opportunities, 
they would not in the nature of things paint the appearances of 
landscape ; for the poetical, still more the mythological, love of 
Nature is not the inevitable or even main source of the pictorial 
love of it. Nor would the Romans, whose poets expressed the 
fondness for country life more than the Greeks ever did, be likely 
to desire paintings of the aspect of the country, which was easily 
accessible to them, and interesting chiefly for the practical 
pursuits, such as bee-keeping, which it afforded. The Romans 
were not artistic, and, like other inartistic people, they entrenched 
themselves upon the flinty eminence of the ‘ Romana Gravitas,’ 
from which they frowned down upon the gifted Greek. Nor was 
there more hope for landscape—or for any art—during that 
terrible 900 years (from the age of Diocletian to the age of the 
Latin Renaissance) when mankind was virtually ruled by priests 
and the human intellect frozen into abstractions. Minds so 
torn between rapine and metaphysics that the dissolution of civil 
society was iiourly threatened could have no leisure for opening 
its eyes to ‘ the facts of Nature, and so receiving their images 
simply as they are,’ or for writing ‘an Apocalypse or true vision 
of the footsteps of the Creator imprinted on His creatures.’ These 
words of Bacon in the preface to the Imstauratio could have no 
meaning for the ‘ fugitive and cloistered virtue’ of a monkish 
artist so gifted as Fra Angelico, to whom the objectivity—that 
is, the manly humility and the reverence—of a Veronese was 
impossible ; nor did the baronial hunter care for the beasts he 
chased so much as his Quaternary predecessor many years 
before. It is true that Gothic art is an advance upon Byzantine, 
because its invention and design is nourished by concrete nature, 
but its representations of men are morbid and of plants and 
flowers limited, though delightful and affectionate. Of any large 
sense of Nature as the home of man, or of Nature as itself great 
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and wonderful, the human mind was not capable until the 
Greek Renaissance of the fifteenth century thawed with the 
breath of new life the ecclesiastical preconceptions and burnt 
out with the fires of a liberated enthusiasm the apostacy of a 
thousand years. 

We have dwelt upon this history because it displays those 
theological, abstract, political and social inhibitions which in the 
nature of things preclude man’s love of the world about him 
ripening into fruit. They are inhibitions which may recur and 
operate at any time, which do operate upon most individuals, 
even in the most propitious times, and from which it should surely 
be the object of education to emancipate the mind. 

The positive appreciation of Nature, in the manifold phases of 
which the most conspicuous and significant phase for painting 
has been the seeing of Nature through the eyes of Constable, really 
began at the Renaissance. 

Speaking broadly, there have appeared three such phases, 
which may for convenience (though rather arbitrarily) be called 
the ‘ pagan,’ the ‘innocent’ or ‘rural,’ and the ‘ sublime’ or 
‘romantic ’ conceptions of Nature, each of which has a negative 
aspect as reaction against the abstract and theological, the urban 
and sophisticated, the jaded and bored and disillusioned states of 
mind into which society has fallen. 

The Renaissance is often called pagan, with a ridiculous 
suggestion of opprobrium, or of defiant and licentious merit, 
according to the writer. Nothing could be more superficial than 
the description of the Greek or neo-Greek spirit as ‘ sensual,’ 
or of the medizval spirit as in a special sense ‘ spiritual.’ The 
evidence is rather that in the Middle Ages men were more gross 
than in antiquity or since. Nor is the contrast between esthetic 
and ascetic a real one. Art is concrete, but not sersual ; or shall 
we say sensuous, but not sensual. Art is a spiritual activity, 
a way of seeing and experiencing with the eyes of the mind as 
well as of the body. It is not essentially different from any other 
way of recognition, such as philosophy or science. It cannot be 
purely abstract ; it cannot be purely empiric, any more than bread 
can be produced by the millstone alone or by the cornfield alone. 
‘ Perceptions without conceptions are blind ; conceptions without 
perceptions are empty.’ It is bewildering that since Kant—nay, 
since Plato—any educated man should talk the nonsense about 
art as hedonism or art as ‘ mental image ’ and ‘ self-expression ’ 
which the Press, in its assumption of a charisma veritatis, has talked 
for so many years. If art received new life at the Renaissance, 
it was indeed because Nature was accepted more whole-heartedly ; 
and the word ‘ pagan ’ may be used for that acceptance as well as 
any other. But that acceptance was, in so far as art could use it, 
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esthetic, and not sensual—or again, if you will, sensuous, and not 
sensual. The pleasure of consuming strawberries and cream is 
sensual; no art can compete in sensual satisfaction with that 
pleasure. The satisfaction of art is for the imagination. A work 
of art is born from the womb of the imagination, but its father is 
Nature, and it cannot be born of one parent alone. The great out- 
burst of artistic creation at the Renaissance was, then, the result of 
a liberated passion for Nature in all its manifestations; and for - 
the first time in history landscape arose to share with human life 
some part of the enthusiasm of men. The reasons for which this 
interest in landscape was then for the first time roused are largely 
obscure ; but it should be noted that in literature it looms no 
larger than it did in Greece or Rome: the life of men was still 
heroic, cities still beautiful, and no Athenian could love Athens 
more than Spenser loved London with its fair rose gardens by the 
shining Thames, or Titian loved Venice with its aureate and rose- 
ensanguined marble rising like Aphrodite to the blue firmament 
out of the gleaming sea. Yet Shakespeare bethought him of the 
forest of Arden ; and yet more, Titian remembered the mountains 
of Cadore, Giorgione the meadows and sycamores of Castelfranco, 
Veronese the acacias and cypresses of the Contado of Verona. Had 
they been sculptors, like the Greek and Gothic craftsmen, would 
these memories have been expressed? Spenser, Shakespeare, 
Milton, Keats, we should have had; but it is the high state 
of the technique of painting in Venice which gave us landscape 
art. True, the first independent landscape picture is by Patinir, 
the Fleming, upon whose original and peculiar mind it is interest- 
ing indeed to speculate. Venetian painting, and the works of the 
French school to which Italy gave birth when its own genius 
was exhausted, always rested upon mythology for its themes, or at 
least its titles ; landscape remains the background for human life. 
But the interest in the life of men died down and the interest in 
landscape grew. Why did this happen? Partly, perhaps, the 
painters of Italy and then of France, rather oppressed by the 
colossal achievements of the predecessors whom they emulated, 
than inspired by fresh visions of human life, feared the sad fate of 
Corneille—‘ Aprés ‘‘ Agésilas,” hélas! mais aprés “ Attila ’— 
hola!’ They therefore turned to the yet unexhausted field of 
landscape. Or was it they who were exhausted and found peace 
and quiet in painting subjects in which the past would not rival 
them? Certainly the pictures of Claude and Possin, Guardi, and 
Canaletto are not remarkable for energy or fresh enthusiasm ; 
the suggestion that the painters went to landscape as a refuge from 
severer tasks is not easy to reject. However that may be, it was 
of the greatest importance that both in France and Italy painters 
did turn to landscape ; for when English patrons began in the 
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eighteenth century to embellish their houses with pictures on a 
larger scale they always bought pictures by Italians, and so 
bought landscapes. It is true that the very men who did so 
passed unnoticed the landscapes of Gainsborough and even the 
Italian works of Wilson; and later still, Constable hardly ever 
sold anything he executed, and would have been unable to 
subsist if he had not married a wife with a competency. Never- 
theless, the existence in English houses of the works of Canaletto 
or Guardi and their school accustomed English patrons to the 
subjects, and so to the works of Wilson, Cozens, and their 
successors. The Dutch landscapes, though they unhappily 
influenced Crome and even Gainsborough for a time, were so dull 
and unnatural that it is very fortunate that they did not influence 
English patrons ; and later artists went to Nature with fresh eyes 
unclouded by Dutc.: prepossessions. ' 

Thus the last echoes of the great and comprehensive outburst 
of Venetian painting, running more and more into the channel 
of landscape art, was not without its effect in determining the 
taste of a much later age. But, as has been noted, that taste, 
though leaning to landscape in the absence of ‘ history,’ did not 
lead to that type of landscape which is characteristic of Constable 
and of the whole development of the art since his day. The 
condition of feeling which led to the acceptance of Constable arose 
from other causes, which it will be very interesting to glance at 
once more and resume in a comprehensive survey, familiar as the 
various movements are. 

As everyone knows, the essence of the feeling which culminated 
in the phase we are considering was the seeking of relief in ‘ the 
country ’ from the artificiality and sophistication of ‘ the town.’ 
“God made the country and man made the town,’ so Cowper 
‘sang.’ And the kind of poetry and painting which would 
ultimately satisfy the townsman’s yearnings was a poetry and 
painting produced not by townsmen but by countrymen, 
intimate and near to the soil, giving the townsman, as Constable 
did, all that he could not create out of his own experience. Such 
had, however, not been the usual feeling in the eighteenth century ; 
and it was just the excessive urbanisation of eighteenth century 
life which created the thirst for ‘unspoilt’ Nature. Pope had 
indeed thirsted (though hardly gasped) for Twickenham, and 
Horace Walpole for Strawberry Hill; but a place where ‘ Flora 
paints th’ enamell’d ground ’ is more like a medieval missal than 
like Nature. Dr. Johnson preferred to walk up Fleet Street, for 
“he who has seen one green field has seen every green field.’ Yet 
even he yielded to the new taste for so unurban a pursuit as sea 
bathing, and at the age of sixty went into the sea at Brighthelm- 
stone. Those who lived in the country ceased to try to bring the 
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town into their parks, and ‘ went in’ for landscape gardening, 
with which, as Fanny Burney would have said, they were ‘ much 
diverted.’ The genteel who were ‘the world’ for Jane Austen 
yentured out of their shrubberies to design ‘ prospects’ which 
should minister to what was then regarded as one of the chief 
of esthetic pleasures, ‘surprise.’ Poets like Cowper, Grey, 
Thompson expressed the new feeling a generation before Constable. 
Literature moved, in fact, sooner than painting. What at last 
enabled English painters of landscape to make a living was, first, 
the desire for ‘ views ’ of country mansions and historic sites, and, 
secondly, the fashion of instructing young ladies in the art of 
sketching in water colours. It is a melancholy reflection that it 
was the latter occupation alone which enabled Cozens, Colman, 
and many others tolive. But it is significant that it was prospects 
of natural scenery that the young ladies aspired to execute. It 
is true that the attitude to the country was sentimental, ignorant, 
and as patronising as the theology of Paley, whose approbation 
was given to a universe which ran ‘ almost as well as a clock.’ 
The eighteenth century viewed with a tolerant disdain the 
‘enthusiasm’ of a Wesley as of a Wordsworth ; the attitude of 
polite society was (as Fanny Burney said of the conversation 
of Mrs. Siddons) ‘sententious, elevated, calm and dry.’ It was 
to be charmed, restored, and soothed, not to be excited or 
inspired, that the elegant and judicious went to Nature. At its 
most expansive, the sentiment delighted in the ‘innocence’ of 
Nature, which had preserved itself unimpaired since ‘ our first 
parents,’ like ‘the noble savage, ran.’ All these feelings, the 
perennial relief of those who have ‘ been long in city pent,’ and 
crave to escape ‘ fumum et opem strepitumque Rome,’ as Horace did, 
and also the joy of freedom, the sense of quiet, air, space, silence, 
distance, together with the attraction for the homely cottage, the 
simple labour of the farm, were satisfied by the art of Constable, 
and will be satisfied by it as long as human nature remains the 
same. Especially the desire for distance, for the mystery and 
cool colour which distance lends, asks from landscape paint- 
ing something which literature cannot give, and that desire 
especially became stronger as urbanisation grew. Henceforth, 
it may be expected, there will always be many who will feel like 
the slum child who said to Mrs. Barnett, ‘ It’s the far-off I want.’ 
But it is the union of many simple loves and yearnings that are 
satisfied by Constable. And in a very great and deep sense these 
sentiments are ‘innocent,’ and are in harmony with an enduring 
nobility inherent in the plain and honourable life of simple people 
labouring near to the simple and unchanging life of our Mother 
Earth. 

Yet there are other feelings very different which supervened 
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on these; Nature came to be regarded not only as ‘ innocent,’ 
but as ‘ sublime,’ and by one of the strangest ironies of all history 
the two streams of feeling united and were expressed in their most 
representative form by one man; and that man was Rousseau, 
The apostle at once of the innocence and of the sublimity of Nature 
was he who left his children in the basket of a foundling hospital, 
who deserted his friends when they had no others to rescue them, 
who stole gold watches and accused children of the theft, who 
makes Morley speak of the ‘ orgies of a monster in the primeval 
ooze,’ and made even Diderot ‘ almost believe in Hell,’ who tells 
us that when he closed the public reading of his Confessions there 
was a silence and then someone shuddered ; this innocent and 
sublime nature, in ‘ perhaps the most seductive book ever written,’ 
pours out an evangel of Nature which became the burden of his 
life, the dynamic of a revolution, the greatest single influence in 
the spiritual history of Europe for a hundred years. The rise of 
movements is one of the most marvellous facts in human life; 
they are in the last resort inexplicable, and the spontaneous 
recurrence of them is one of the main fascinations in the study of 
history. Forthegreatest minds of the Generation of the Romantics 
were all possessed by the same enthusiasm, the same sense of the 
magnificence and sublimity of Nature, its aspect and its works, 
which united itself to the earlier feeling of the innocence and 
homeliness of the natural life. The rapidity with which the new 
enthusiasm for the sublime arose will have struck everyone: 
only a few years before the love of mountains and the taste for 
tempests was firmly established Switzerland had been reputed to 
contain ‘ no tolerable prospect,’ and the resolution and intrepidity 
of the heroes who first climbed Blencathra, great as it was, did not 
save them from being so ‘astonished’ when they reached the 
top that they had to be bled. The greatest expression of the 
new passion was, as we all know, given by Wordsworth and Turner ; 
that it was a higher and richer conception of Nature all will admit. 
But the simpler view was not superseded by the greater. The 
problem which we set out to consider—namely, the dying out of 
the attitude of Constable among painters of landscape—is by no 
means solved by saying that his way of seeing has given place to 
Turner’s, the simpler to the greater. He would te a bold man 
who should dare to hope that it will ever be so. What happened 
was very different. The new conception of Nature did not touch 
painters nearly so much as it influenced in its various forms the 
poetical, and, be it added, unhappily—in its revival of the 
Spinozan confusion, ‘ Deus sive Natura ’—the scientific, religious 
and political mind of Europe. Among painters Turner was 
unique. Moreover he was, though admired, misunderstood. He 
was called ‘ splendide mendax,’ and Ruskin, his great disciple, 
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has been misunderstood wilfully and deliberately until this day: 
No one seemed able to see more than a fragmentary aspect of 
Turner’s mind, or to learn from him more than a particular trick 
of colour, of ‘accent,’ of design, of effect. None learnt at all 
completely what he had to teach, namely, to see Nature in a richer, 
fuller, and more intense way than any had seen Nature before. 
Some saw in him a follower of Claude and Wilson, a ‘ classic- 
Romantic’; or a townsman who saw the strangeness of Nature, 
where Constable saw its familiarity, and they thought they also 
could ‘ compose ’ like him, they also could find Nature ‘ strange ’ 
(by being ignorant of her and sentimentally impressionable). 
Hence the most heartless designers, the most abstract egoists, have 
called themselves followers of the most passionate lover of Nature, 
the most observant and penetrating and exacting investigator of 
her life, who ever lived. Others saw in Turner only an emotional 
and vague colourist, and the ‘ Impressionist ’ school arose upon a 
basis of immature philosophy and inexpert technique and was 
regarded as the legitimate descendant of the most comprehensive 
seer, the most exquisite and exact draughtsman, and the most 
miraculous technician who ever consecrated his power to land- 
scape art; and to-day probably most of those who profess to 
like landscape, or to admire Turner, have really no manly grasp 
of form, but have diffused their minds in a degenerate sentiment 
for mere colour. Others saw in him only the spectacular and 
melodramatic (which we must admit was an element of his effects) ; 
the occasional exuberance which led him into excess was of all 
things the easiest for weaker minds to grasp and in a spurious 
manner to imitate ; for it must be remembered that though the 
excesses of great minds are a defect, and Turner would be more 
perfect had he never burst into grand opera, yet these excesses 
are very different from the factitious rhetoric of an actor. All his 
great qualities have been travestied by weaker men ; no really 
strong seer of Nature has yet arisen under his influence. This 
most unfortunate development has impoverished painting more 
than we seem to realise. Meanwhile, for a long time healthy- 
minded painters continued in the very reasonable course of the 
careful, honest, and appreciative representation of the country in 
the manner of Constable. In the Barbizon school that was 
productive of nothing but good, and in Millet the world found an 
artist greater even than Constable in his unconscious artistry, as 
well as in his sense of intimate, humble reality. The technical 
resources of Constable, though limited, monotonous, and even 
dumsy compared with Turner’s (as was obvious to all in the days 
when The Hay Wain hung beside Crossing the Brook), were yet 
workmanlike and strong ; he had unfailing good taste and good 
sense, and, though he later in life darkened his skies beyond truth 
Vor. XCVII—No. 577 HH 
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out of deference to an academic theory of composition, he had 
a steady respect and affection for natural appearances which made 
his influence in the highest degree healthy. He concentrated on 
one kind of subject, which was, as he began painting late in life, 
a wise course ; as he himself said, ‘ I am knocking a nail in, and 
I shall do it no better by going away and tapping a few other nails 
instead.’ This concentration also was a healthy influence-on the 
whole. Yet the influence has waned. Why is this so? Not 
because a greater has swept it into its stream ; but partly because 
Constable also was misunderstood, and partly because of a half- 
conscious but true feeling that his outlook was too limited ; but 
partly also because the artistic mind of Europe has been withered 
by a set of abstract academic dogmas of ‘ originality,’ ‘self- 
expression,’ and ‘ novelty’ which are belied by the true art of all 
the ages and the unsophisticated insight of all unclouded eyes. 

Constable was misunderstood because it was and is thought 
to be easier than it is to see as he saw. It has been imagined that 
we all see as much of Nature as that, or perhaps I should say, that 
we all see Nature as obviously as that. But, in fact, few indeed 
see so much ; nor does a photograph show as much ; nor is his 
outlook at all obvious. He had great powers of selection ; great 
powers—yes, but that is apt to mean some weakness. And 
although Constable saw more than a photograph, he yet selected 
too much and too arbitrarily. We have only once more to 
compare him with Turner and to compare The Hay Wain with 
Crossing the Brook, or, still more, with Polyphemus, or Rain, 
Steam and Speed, to see that, true as he is, he is not so true as 
Turner. Perhaps, in a sense, he is not so true as the exquisite 
landscapes of old China. 

That is the real essential point, he is not so true as Turner ; 
and the half-conscious instinct which has grown up that this is so 
would be fully and fruitfully conscious were it not for the mass of 
spurious philosophy which has been poured out of a dishonest 
and ignorant Press and has debauched our minds for forty years. 
Were it not for that, we should see—not think, but see—that 
Turner is more true, and that that is the same as saying he is a 
greater artist, a greater mind. I cannot in this place analyse the 
mass of uncriticised theories which prevent our seeing ; to do so 
would need and deserve a volume. It is the current jargon that 
art is ‘ self-expression,’ that photography is truth, and the artist, 
therefore, must do something different from the search for truth; 
and what so amusing as to ‘ express himself’ ? Every ‘ irregular 
sally and trifling conceit ’ is advertised under the banner of this 
preposterous dogma. But it is not until we tear the scales of 
this, and of every dogma, from our eyes that we shall see as 
Turner saw, or as Constable saw ; both ways of seeing are eternally 
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true in their different degrees ; and no man is a painter worthy of 
the name at all who is not, as the epitaph of Velasquez says, 
‘El Pintor de la Verdad.’ Art is a part of philosophy, of know- 
ledge ; our generation is perhaps more ready to know this than 
was the generation of Jowett, which regarded art as ‘ fiction.’ 
Leonardo, who more than any man valued ‘ vera scientia,’ ‘la 
somma certezza delle matematiche,’ knew that the artistic eye, the 
‘ finestra dell’ anima,’ saw furthest. But its business is to see, to 
vie with Nature—‘ gareggiare colla Natura.’ Fortunately, in 
spite of the Press campaign of forty years, true landscape art, 
original because true, still exists, and one of its finest exponents, 
Mr. W. T. Wood, prefaced the catalogue of his recent exhibition 
of flower paintings with these words of Diirer, on which his own 
work and that of all true artists is the best commentary: 
‘Depart not from Nature, neither imagine of thyself to invent 
anything better, for art standeth firmly fixed in Nature, and whoso 
can thence send her forth, he only possesseth her.’ 


D. H. BANNER. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


A NOTE ON THE BLACK DEATH 


THE eclipse and disruption of the medieval society of Europe 
admits of several interesting comparisons with the decline of the 
Roman Empire. In each case a vigorous influx of Greek ideas 
and Greek thought brought about fundamental changes in the 
philosophy and religious conceptions of the two ages. In each 
case the Teutonic peoples were the pioneers of aggression against 
the established order. In each case a deadly peril arose in 
the Near East; and in the seventh century the soldiers of 
Mahomet, and in the fifteenth the Ottoman Turks, swept into 
the very heart of Europe, leaving ruin and devastation in their 
paths, 

But there is a contrast between the two phenomena which 
is no less interesting and considerably more important. The 
definite decline of the Roman Empire in the West may be spread 
over a period of at least 400 years. During half that period the 
civilisation of medizval Europe suffered an eclipse much more 
complete, much more final, and even more far-reaching in its 
consequences. This point is made clear if we seize upon the years 
150 and 1300 as marking respectively a moment in the two 
epochs when it could definitely be said that each had passed the 
summit of its greatness and was imperceptibly, but surely, on 
the downward grade. Yet it was not until 568 that the Lombards 
took Ravenna, whereas by 1520 the concert of Europe was 
dominated by the figures of Francis I., Charles V. and Henry VIII. 
—figures as utterly remote from the spirit of the Middle Ages as 
it is possible to conceive. Nor must it be imagined that the 
stability and vitality of thirteenth century Europe was in any 
way less than that of the pre-Flavian Empire. There was the 
same closely knit unity, the same strictness of discipline, the same 
unquestioning loyalty ; the only difference was that in the one 
case the focus of all things was the Empire, whilst in the other 
it was the Church. 

The legacy of Rome has never been wholly disregarded nor 
set aside at any period of subsequent history. But it is only 
under the banner of the Church that the deeper and richer legacy 
of the Middle Ages is to-day being restored to its rightful place 
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amongst those nations where the Reformation ran its fullest 
course. 

Granted, however, that the element of decay was already 
present by the beginning of the fourteenth century, we have yet 
to explain the extraordinary rapidity and, in some. countries, the 
completeness of the collapse that was to follow. That explanation 
is simple.. The collapse of medieval civilisation was both 
accelerated and exaggerated by the most fearful calamity that 
has ever befallen the human race. Within less than a decade 
one quarter of the entire population of Europe was swept away, 
and the feudal system, which was the economic bedrock of 
the whole, disappeared, leaving scarcely a trace behind it. The 
year. 1348 marks the nearest approach to a definite break in the 
continuity of history that has ever occurred. Such was the 
pestilence of the Black Death, an event which is not even 
mentioned by Gibbon, which is dismissed by Hallam in a short 
paragraph, and with which many historians are content to deal 
in a couple of sentences, 

The outbreak of the plague in Europe was preceded in other 
parts of the world by a series of extraordinary terrestrial pheno- 
mena. In 1333 a drought of unprecedented severity in China 
was followed by such torrents of rain that in the neighbourhood 
of Kingsai no less than 400,000 persons are said to have lost their 
lives. In the following year the Canton district was flooded, and 
further south a long drought was followed by a devastating out- 
break of the plague. There was an earthquake in Kingsai, and 
in Hou-Kouang huge swarms of locusts destroyed the crops over 
large areas. In 1336 an earthquake in Kingsai lasted for ten days. 
In 1337 fearful landslides in Hong-tchang and Leang-tcheou 
caused such severe floods that seven cities were destroyed. For 
the next ten years the disasters continued with increasing 
frequency ; famine and distress became more and more general, 
and when, in 1347, the fury of the forces of Nature gradually 
subsided, the country was left in the last depths of destitution 
and poverty. ; 

So much for China, In 1342 violent earthquakes took place in 
Egypt and Syria, whilst in the same year there were unprecedented 
floods in the Rhine basin and in parts of France, In the island of 
Cyprus, where the plague had broken out early in 1348, a frightful 
hurricane devastated the countryside ; ships were dashed to pieces 
in the harbours, and in the towns few survived the general destruc- 
tion. On January 25, 1348, a severe earthquake occurred in 
Greece and Italy. Thirty villages were demolished in Carinthia, 
and more than 1000 corpses found in the ruins. Naples, Rome, 

‘Pisa, Padua and Venice suffered considerably. 
Simultaneously with this series of terrestrial upheavals a 
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number of even more remarkable phenomena were observed. A 
pollution of the very atmosphere was recorded by a number of 
independent chroniclers. In Cyprus the hurricane had been 
preceded by a pestiferous wind, which spread so poisonous an odour 
that many were immediately overcome and expired in terrible 
agony. German accounts state that a thick, stinking mist 
advanced over the whole of Italy from the East, and it is impossible 
to dismiss such testimony as valueless and illusory. 


The credibility of unadorned traditions [says Dr. Hecker "], however 
little they may satisfy physical research, can scarcely be called in question 
when we consider the connection of events, for just at this time earth- 
quakes were more general than they had been within the range of history, 
In thousands of places chasms were formed from whence arose noxious 
vapours. . . . The consequences of innumerable floods contributed to the 
same effect ; vast river districts had been converted into swamps; foul 
vapours arose everywhere, increased by the odour of putrefied locusts, 
which had never perhaps darkened the sun in thicker swarms, and of - 
countless corpses, which, even in the well-regulated countries of Europe, 
they knew not how to remove quickly enough out of the sight of the 
living. 

The consequent failure of the harvest in 1346 led to immediate 
destitution and distress all over the continent. In the spring of 
1347 it was necessary in Italy to organise special distributions of 
bread to the poor; but even the desperate efforts of such cities 
as Florence, where 94,000 loaves were distributed daily, could 
produce only local mitigations of the shortage. Such was the 
pitiable condition of the peoples of Europe when, at the beginning 
of 1348, the scourge of the Black Death fell upon them. 

Whether the Oriental plague is in any way endemic or whether 
it was introduced on this occasion exclusively by contagion from 
the East is a matter for physicians to decide. In any case it is 
evident that infection was by far the most powerful agent in 
furthering the westward march of the pestilence, and that it 
entered Europe from the Mediterranean seaports and from 
Constantinople. Cyprus, Sicily, Marseilles, Sardinia, Corsica and 
the Balearic Isles were the first localities to be visited. In 
January 1348, when it appeared almost simultaneously in Avignon, 
North Italy and the Spanish littoral, the Black Death may be said 
to have fastened its strange hold upon Europe. It reached 
Florence in April, and then, with frightful rapidity, swept north- 
ward through France and Germany. In August occurred the 
first outbreak in England, but it was not until three months later 
that the plague reached London. It fell upon Poland and Sweden 
in 1349, but not until 1351, nearly three years after its first 
appearance in Constantinople, did it reach Russia. 


1 J. F.C. Hecker, Epidemics of the Middle Ages, p: 14. 
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It had thus made the great circuit of the Black Sea, by way of Con- 
stantinople, Southern and Central Europe, England, the northern kingdoms, 
and Poland, before it reached Russian territory—a phenomenon which has 
not again occurred with respect to more recent pestilences originating 
in Asia.* 


The virulence of the plague was so frightful—most of the 
victims died within four to six days of being infected—and the 
mortality so enormous that it is almost impossible to form any 
adequate notion of the chaos and destruction it produced. It 
was on a scale far more gigantic than that of any other calamity 
in history ; in comparison with it the Great War of 1914-18 
dwindles into utter insignificance : the influenza epidemic of 1919 
becomes the merest trifle. One of the most fearful indications 
of its power was that it infected animals as well as men. Sheep 
and cattle died in thousands ; and ownerless herds wandered over 
the countryside, spreading the murrain wherever they went, before 
themselves succumbing. Derelict ships, whose crews had perished 
toa man, were blown ashore by the wind. 

Even allowing for the inevitable exaggerations, the statistics 
of human mortality are staggering in their immensity. When the 
plague was at its height Cairo lost anything from ten to 15,000 
daily. In Aleppo 500 died daily. In Gaza, within a period of 
six weeks, 22,000 people and almost all the live stock perished. 
Cyprus was almost entirely depopulated. In certain parts of 
Germany not one person in ten survived. Sixty thousand died 
in Florence, 16,000 in one month in Marseilles; in Paris the 
deaths are given as 50,000, in Basle 14,000, in London 100,000, 
in Norwich 51,000, in Strasburg 16,000, in Avignon 60,000, in 
Yarmouth over 7000. The total mortality throughout Europe 
may be estimated at 25,000,000. 

England was visited with greater severity than almost any 
other country. The plague made its first appearance in Dorset, 
whence it spread to Bristol, and so to Gloucester, Oxford and 
London. In 1347 Pope Clement VI. had taken advantage of 
the general distress and the exhausted condition of the British 
troops besieging Calais to adjust the long-standing quarrel 
between Edward III. and Philip VI. A truce was made, but 
Edward made no secret of his intention to return to the attack 
as soon as his army could be reorganised. A few months later 
the Black Death laid its fearful grip upon the land. The King’s 
daughter Joan was among the first of the victims. Two Arch- 
bishops of Canterbury succumbed to the pestilence. The episcopal 
registers of Norwich show that some parishes had four successive 
vicars within eighteen months. Entire religious communities, 


® Hecker, op. cit., p. 21. I have followed Dr. Hecker closely in sketching 
the progress and course of the pestilence. 
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from the abbot to the novices, were swept away ; in 1349 the Abbot 
of Westminster and twenty-six of his monks died within a few 
weeks. . 

All over Europe similar appalling destructions are recorded, 
In Avignon Pope Clement VI. found it necessary to consecrate 
the Rhone in order that corpses, which could not be buried in the 
churchyards, might be thrown into the river. In Vienna, where 
for some time 1200 inhabitants were dying every day, it was 
forbidden to use the cemeteries or churches for burial ; and the 
dead were piled in layers in six huge pits outside the city. The 
Florentine chronicler Villani, who was himself subsequently carried 
off by the plague, declared that in Sardinia and Corsica less than 
one-third of the total population survived. In Florence it was 
forbidden to publish the number of the victims or to toll the bells 
at their funerals. Alphonso XII., King of Spain, became infected 
by the pestilence at the siege of Gibraltar and died in March 1350, 
Two Swedish princes perished, and in West Gothland alone 466 
priests.* 

Just when the violence of the plague seemed to be showing 
signs of abating a fresh outbreak occurred in Italy. The year 
1350 was a jubilee year, and, following the usual precedent, the 
faithful were summoned to Rome. It is difficult to reconcile 
the desperate folly of the Pope’s decision on this occasion with the 
wisdom, prudence and large-hearted charity that he had displayed 
throughout the worst years of the catastrophe. The gathering 
together of this vast concourse of pilgrims had its almost inevitable 
effect : there was a fresh eruption of the plague, and one chronicler 
estimated that not one in a hundred of the pilgrims survived. 
Doubtless this is an exaggeration, but it is beyond question that 
the death-roll was of fearful magnitude. 

A lurid picture of the times when the plague was raging with 
its greatest violence is that painted by Boccaccio, which describes 
the conditions in Florence : 


When the evil had become universal, the hearts of all the inhabitants 
were closed to feelings of humanity. They fled from the sick and all that 
belonged to them, hoping by these means to save themselves. Some shut 
themselves up in their houses with their wives, children and household, 
living on the most costly food, but carefully avoiding all excess. ... 
Others, on the contrary, considered eating and drinking to excess, amuse- 
ments of all descriptions, the indulgence of every desire and an indifference 
to what was passing around them as the best medicine, and acted accord- 
ingly. They wandered day and night from one tavern to another, feasting 
without moderation. 

. . . Amid this general lamentation and woe the influence and authority 


* Encyclopedia Britannica, article ‘ English History.’ 
* Hecker, op. cit., pp. 27-30. 
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of every law, human and Divine, vanished. Most of those who were in 
office had been carried off by the plague, or lay sick, or had lost so many 
members of their families that they were unable to attend to their duties, 
so that henceforth everyone acted as he thought proper. ... Many 
preathed their last without a friend to soothe their dying pillow. Instead 
of sorrow and mourning appeared indifference, frivolity and mirth, this 
being considered, especially by the females, as conducive to health... . 
Among the middle classes, and even more among the poor, the misery 
was still greater. Poverty or negligence induced most of these to remain 
in their dwellings or in the immediate neighbourhood, and thus they fell 
by thousands, many ending their lives in the streets. The stench of 
putrefying corpses was often the first indication to their neighbours that 
more deaths had occurred. The survivors, to preserve themselves from 
infection, generally had the bodies taken out of their houses and laid 
before the doors, where the early morn found them in heaps, exposed to 
the affrighted gaze of the passing stranger. 


A fearful degradation of morals fell upon all classes; the 
churches were deserted, for often there were no priests to perform 
the sacred offices; the sittings of Parliaments and law-courts 
were suspended, and amongst the mass of the people ‘ Every man 
for himself!’ became the order of the day. Doubtless there were 
many instances of heroism and self-sacrifice, but they, again, 
added lustre by reason of their isolation in the dead level of panic- 
stricken self-interest that everywhere prevailed. The monasteries 
were overwhelmed by the innumerable legacies which flowed in 
upon them on all hands; and many were forced to close their 
doors and to refuse all admittance, in order to exclude the crowds 
of conscience-stricken penitents who thronged outside, beseeching 
admittance to the religious life and desirous of passing such 
days on earth as might remain to them in expiation of their 
past sins. 

In this terrible environment the steadfast devotion and utterly 
selfless bravery of the Mendicant Orders shines with a splendid 
and sustained brilliance. In the Hétel Dieu in Paris, where in 
the worst days of the pestilence more than 500 died daily, the 
Sisters of Charity carried on their noble work of tending the sick 
without the smallest regard for their own safety. They paid a 
fearful price for their devotion; yet although the entire staff 
was decimated, not once, but many times, there was never any 
lack of fresh candidates. Strong in the faith and fearless of death, 
the Sisters sought only to alleviate as far as was possible the 
sufferings of others. The Franciscan and Dominican friars 
laboured no less splendidly ; and the enormous number of those 
who succumbed during the plague tells only too clearly how 
widespread had been their activities, and how steadfastly they 
had remained in the most grievously afflicted areas, inspiring by 
the example of their fortitude and consoling by their boundless 
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charity. Their memory has been preserved with due admiration 
and respect by many historians.® 

In powerful reaction against the widespread abandonment of 
restraint and the despairing, mirthless frivolity of the people, 
there reappeared, on a hitherto unprecedented scale, the standards 
of the Flagellants, otherwise known as the Brotherhood of the 
Cross. In 1349 200 Flagellants entered Strasbourg, where they 
were received with the warmest welcome. They announced that 
they had taken upon their shoulders the sins of the people, that 
by their prayers and mortifications the wrath of God might be 
turned away and the pestilence averted. Their example spread 
with even greater rapidity than had the plague itself. At Spires 
200 children, all under twelve years of age, formed themselves into 
a brotherhood and, amidst the wildest applause of the inhabitants, 
set forth on the customary pilgrimages. Bands of Flagellants 
sprang up all over Europe, and everywhere the shining eyes of 
those who witnessed their penances told of the gratitude, admira- 
tion and approval of the people. Houses were placed at their 
disposal ; women embroidered banners for them ; the ringing of 
church bells announced the glad tidings of their arrival in a town. 


They marched through the streets [says Hecker] in well-organised 
processions, with leaders and singers, their heads covered as far as the 
eyes, their looks fixed on the ground, accompanied by every token of the 
deepest contrition and mourning. They were robed in sombre garments, 
with red crosses on the breast, back and cap, and bore triple scourges, 
tied in three or four knots, in which points of iron were fixed. Tapers and 
magnificent banners of velvet and cloth of gold were carried before them. 

. . . Penance was performed twice every day; in the morning and 
evening they went abroad in pairs, singing psalms, amid the ringing of 
the bells ; and when they arrived at the place of flagellation, they stripped 
the upper part of their bodies and put off their shoes, keeping on only a 
linen dress, reaching from the waist to the ankles. They then lay down 
in a large circle, in different positions according to the nature of their 
crime—the adulterer with his face to the ground, the perjurer on one side, 
holding up three of his fingers, etc. and were then castigated, some more 
and some less, by the master, who ordered them to rise in words of a 
prescribed form. Upon this they scourged themselves, amid the singing 
of psalms and loud supplications for the aversion of the plague, with 
genuflexions and other ceremonies, of which contemporary writers give 
various accounts; and at the same time constantly boasted of their 
penance, that the blood of their wounds was mingled with that of the 
Saviour. 


The enormous enthusiasm with which the revival of the 
Brotherhood had at first been greeted soon turned to indifference, 
and then to dismay. In the earlier months they had behind them 
the public opinion of the vast majority, and any interference with 


5 See the fine tribute in Lea’s History of the Inquisition in the Middle Ages, 
Book I., chap. vi. 


® Op. cit., p. 34 ff. 
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their activities was warmly resented. Two Dominican priests, 
who attempted to interrupt one of their meetings and to reason 
with the ringleaders, were set upon with stones ; one managed to 
effect his escape, but the other was stoned to death.” But the 
total lack of directing authority in the movement led speedily to 
abuses and corruptions. Cases of housebreaking occurred. In 
Strasbourg the Flagellants undertook to raise a dead child to life ; 
their failure to do so did a great deal to destroy the prestige that 
they had enjoyed in that city. In some cases the wandering 
pands degenerated into mere gangs of hooligans, who displayed 
no regard for the rights of person or property. 

But long before any such subversion had occurred the natural 
spokesman of the conscience of Europe had delivered his verdict, 
and the strength of the sect had been broken. On October 20, 
1349, Pope Clement VI. issued a Bull in which he pointed out that 
the Brotherhood of the Cross had the sanction of no ecclesiastical 
authority for their actions ; all bishops were to use every means in 
their power to suppress and discourage them, and in cases of 
disorder and disturbance of the peace the aid of the secular arm 
was to besought. Philip VI., acting on the advice of the Sorbonnel, 
at once forbade their presence in France. Manfred, King of 
Sicily, threatened them with punishment by death. The Emperor 
Charles IV. took the strictest measures to ensure their suppression. 
Finally, when 100 Flagellants arrived at Avignon from Basle and 
desired admission to the city, the Pope forbade their public 
penance, which he had not authorised, and, on pain of excommuni- 
cation, prohibited throughout Christendom the continuance of 
these fanatical pilgrimages. 

If we cast a veil over his extraordinary lack of judgment in 
the matter of the Jubilee, we find much to admire and applaud 
in the conduct of the Supreme Pontiff whilst the plague was at 
its height. When all around him, from the highest to the lowest, 
were losing their heads and giving way to panic and excitement, 
Clement manifested at all times a balanced sanity of judgment 
and a temperate wisdom which did much to prevent excesses and 
to preserve a true sense of proportion amongst rulers, statesmen 
and bishops. It was largely owing to his prompt and vigorous 
action that the dangerous, hysterical excitement produced by the 
activities of the Flagellants was checked. During the fearful 
persecution of the Jews which followed on the eagerly adopted 
suggestion that by poisoning the wells they had been deliberately 
instrumental in spreading the plague he issued two Bulls in which 
he emphatically testified to their innocence and called on all 
Christians to cease their disgraceful cruelties. As in the matter 
of the Flagellants, the execution of his orders was vigorously 

7 Lea, op. cit., Book II., chap. iv. 
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taken in hand by the secular princes. In Avignon the Po 
personally saw to it that the Jews were not molested. The poop 
people of that city were literally provided for by the fruits of hig 
bounty. Physicians afforded such succour and relief as wa 
possible amongst them, and the salaries of these doctors were paid: 
by the Pope himself. Thanks to his eager, boundless generosity 
Avignon was probably better served with medical attendang 
than any other city in Europe. ¢ 
An estimate of the effects of the Black Death would invo 
a consideration of the whole of European history from the middig 
of the fourteenth to the end of the sixteenth century. It 
evident that even the tremendous revolution which the Renaige 
sance effected in the world of thought, even the joint impulses ¢ 
the capture of Constantinople and the discovery of America, even) 
the political upheavals which accompanied and, to some extent; 
enslaved the Reformation—even these phenomena are totally 
inadequate to account for the completeness with which medizy: L 
civilisation collapsed. If that collapse is minimised, or if any 
attempt is made to insist that between the years 1350 and 1600 
Europe was rising proudly from triumph to triumph rather than” 
sinking dismally into abysses of pride and self-interest, then the 
history of the medieval times becomes totally unintelligible, a 
tissue of contradictions and irreconcilable paradoxes. If a lows © 
water mark is to be postulated, it must be placed probably during ~ 
the first half of the eighteenth century and not in the years | 
immediately preceding the revolt of Luther. The Reformation, ” 
using the term in its widest and most comprehensive sense, was © 
really inaugurated by the pestilence of the Black Death; and ™ 
the peasants’ wars of 1381 were the first concrete indication of © 
the tremendous disintegration that had already been effected, a 
Only very gradually are the Protestant nations of Europe coming ~ 
to realise something of the grandeur of the Middle Ages; only © 
very gradually are they becoming conscious that the age of Sty ~ 
Thomas, St. Francis, St. Dominic, Dante, Roger Bacon, Innocent . 
III. and Giotto, the age of the Gothic cathedrals and the age of 
troubadours and meistersingers, represented, in every department 
of human activity, a pinnacle of attainment which subsequent” 
ages have not yet approached within measurable distance. : 


A. L. Maycock. 
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